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EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 


UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE CoO. 


74 FIFTH AVENUE 307-309 WABASH AVE. 
REW YORK CHICAGO 


*}Jhe Riverside Primer and Reader: 


16mo, 205 Pages. Paper, 25 Cits.; Cloth, 30 Cts. 
A Stepping-Stone to the Riverside Literature Series. 
CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES. 
a. Graded, interesting, instructive, and thought-provoking exercises. 4. Silent Reading, by which a 
pupil acts out a sentence before reading it aloud. ¢. Introduction of words found in simple literature. 
@, Lessons containing literature. ¢. The only Reader which a child will necd. / A shortening and enrich- 


ing of the school curriculum. 
All who are interested in primary education are invited to send (c the publishers for a circular which 


describes the book in detail. 5 a a 
FIFTEEN-CENT READING MATTER.—THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. 
Sixty-five numbers already published, containing comPpLE1E masterpieces from the wntings of 


LONGFELLOW, HOLMES, IRVING, WHITTIER, LOWELL, 
HAWTHORNE, BRYANT, SCOTT, EMERSON, DICKENS, 
and other eminent authors. With Introductions, Portraits, Biographical and Historical Sketches and Notes, 
Adapted for use in Primary, Grammar and High Schools. 
SINGLE NUMBERS, 15 CENTS EACH, NET. A descriptive circular, giving the table of contents of each 
number of the Series, will be sent to any address on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 
4 Park 8t., Boston. 28 Lakeside Bldg, Chicago. 11 E.17 th St., New York. 


Blank Order Book 


On Treasurer of School District. 


SIDNEY OHIO 











Ss. R. Winchell’s Teachers’ Agency. 


This is a personal Agency. Its aim is, by personal re- 
commendation, to supply vacancies with teachers. I can 
not be of much service to any teacher whom I do not know well 
enough personally or by reputation to recommend on my own 
responsibility. I want to become acquainted with competent 
teachers in all gradcs—from the Kindergarten to the University. 











In response to inquiries from School Officers for a 
Book of convenient size containing Blank Orders 
upon the Treasurer—and in compliance with 
their request—we are prepared to furnish such Blank 
Orders in the form of the ordinary Check or Receipt 
Book, Substantially Bound, with Stubs Per- 
forated so that Orders may readily be de- 
tached, at the following rates: 


Order Book in Stock: All Blanks Left 
Open. Book Containing Three 
Hundred Orders, $2.00. 


Books Rrinted to Special Order: 


With Name of District and County, and other Blanks, in- | 
eluding Name of Treasureer if desired, printed in good style. | 
Orders 
Special Or 


Book Containing Three Hundred $3.00. 
We havealso printi der Books for Over- 
oad Commissioners, in Town- 
at same rate and im same form as 


seers of the Poor and tor 
ships and School Districts. 
J. P. McC ASEEY, 
Lancaster, Pa. | 


above, with changes desired 
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Such teachers are always in demand, 
employers of teachers may always depend on Satisfactory scr- | 
vice, and correspondence is solicited when vacancies ate to be | 
filled. Teachers may obtain Enrollment Blank by sending atwo- | 
cent postage stamp. No fee for registration. Address 

8-12 8S. R, Winchell, 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


siplomas 

A raved, New and special designs fo order, 

4 ba rte lithograpbed Blank Diplomas in. 

Stock adapled to any school. Diplomas fille. 

Plates of potiaits, buildings,etc, readiy for the printer, engiaved 

direz! pbdlograpb, or from pen-and-ink ae 
Resolutions, lestinonials, memorials, engrossed and illamina 

(we refer tothe Board of Educilion, Cry of Oucage, whose work we do. 
C.LRICKETTS, CHICAGO 


a—- The Pennsylwania District Register | 
will be ordered at Publishers’ rates ($4.50 by express or $5.00 
by mail), to amy School Board desiring it, and remitting 
amount here named with order for the book. Address, 


J. P. MeCASKEY, Lancaster, Pa. 
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THE GREAT COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION AT CHICAGO 


A POLYGLOT CITY WITH A MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 


LITTLE over two years ago the site 

of the World’s Columbian Fair at 
Chicago was practically a wild marsh. 
To-day it contains several hundred build- 
ings, and Director-General Davis esti- 
mates the wealth represented by the 
buildings and exhibits as something like 
$150,000,000. Fifty nations and thirty- 
seven colonies are represented. Added 
to these are the United States Govern- 
ment and the various states and territories 
of the Union. 

Roughly speaking, the grounds con- 
tain six hundred acres. They are over a 
mile long and more than half a mile broad 
at the widest part. The distance from the 
middle of Chicago is seven miles. One 
side of the grounds runs along the great 
lake and the other side faces hundreds of 
hotels and stores hurriedly erected at the 
smallest possible cost. There is a strip 
of land six hundred feet wide and a mile 
long, extending from the main grounds 
eastward, and this is the Midway Plais- 
ance which contains the side-shows and 
private enterprises. The whole Exposition 
will be open from an early hour in the 
morning until ten o’clock at night, and 
the price of admission is fifty cents. 

The Exposition is marked off into three 
great divisions. 
Art Palace, surrounded by the separate 
buildings of the States, Territories and 
foreign Governments. This is the social 


At the north end is the« 





| department, and millions of dollars will 


be spent in the entertainment of visitors 
and in formal banquets. Going south- 
ward are to be found three-quarters of a 
mile of structures, representing manufac- 
tures, machinery, electricity, mining, 
agriculture, horticulture, forestry and 
minor material interests, with buildings 
here and there representing woman, music, 
and the government of the grounds. The 
third division is the Midway Plaisance, 
dedicated to Oriental villages, Ferris 
wheel, balloons, bear pits, glass blowers, 
panoramas, barbaric theatres, and every- 
thing that goes to make up the side-show 
life of an international exposition. Here 
alone will the visitor be forced to pay 
extra. Outside of the Midway Plaisance 
everything is free after the general ad- 
mission fee is paid, with the sole excep- 
tion of the Esquimau Village and the 
Cave of the Cliff Dwellers. 

It was the genius of Frederick L. Olm- 
stead that turned the waters of Lake 
Michigan into lagoons, ponds, basins and 
canals, with bridges and terraces to beau- 
tify the place. Every main building can 
be reached by water. There are fifty 
electric launches and scores of gondolas 
oared by picturesque Venetians. It costs 
twenty-five cents a trip on the launches, 
and the gondolas can be employed at so 
much an hour. 

An intermural elevated electric railway 
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penetrates to all parts of the grounds, and 
visitors can make their rounds with great 
rapidity if they do not care to walk. 

Around the great basin is grouped the 
formal architecture. At one end is the 
noble peristyle with its Corinthian col- 
ums, pierced in the middle by the great 
Columbian portal, on the top of which is 
a magnificent group representing a char- 
iot drawn by four horses abreast. Flank- 
ing this quadriga are statues representing 
the States and Territories. The peristyle 
connects the Music Hall and Casino. 
where a grand orchestra will storm the 
gates of heaven with harmony. On 
either side of the basin are the facades of 
the Agricultural Building and the Man- 
ufactures and Liberal Arts Building. 
The principal corners of the Electricity 
Building and Machinery Hall are pro- 
jected into this grand court of honor. 

Between them is the Administration 
Building, which serves as a vast vestibule. 
The pomp and splendor of this structure 
are beyond description. It is in the form 
of four massive pavilions, united and 
crowned by a mighty golden dome that 
flashes 250 feet above the ground. Each 
of the pavilions is eighty-four feet square, 
and the dome is 120 feet in diameter. 
The colossal eutrances are rich in sculp- 
ture, and the piers of the pavilions are 
crested with statuary. At every point 
the eye meets with some striking group. 
The interior of the dome is lit by an 
opening of fifty feet, the light disclosing 
panels enriched with sculpture and vast 
paintings representing the arts and 
sciences. Mr. Dodge’s great fresco oc- 
cupies the upper rim of the dome. 

This is the seat of government. In the 
four pavilions are the headquarters of 
the Director-General, the Foreign Depart- 
ment, and the Department of Publicity 
and Promotion. Here the purely execu- 
tive work is carried on, the construction 
headquarters being in the Service Builda- 
ing. During the construction period 
Director-General Davis has commanded 
more than fifteen thousand at a time, and 
Major Handy, of the Bureau of Publicity, 
has supplied a list of 70,000 correspond- 
ents. From this building messages are 
going out constantly to the most remote 
corners of the world. 

It must be understood that the Exposi- 
tion is a city, with a complete govern- 
ment. ‘There are over fifty thousand ex- 
hibitors, and two persons for each interest 
represented would give a fixed population 





of 100,000. “There are well organized and 
equipped police and fire departments. 
The Columbian Guard is an independent 
body of police numbering in the neighbor- 
hood of two thousand men, largely made 
up of ex-soldiers. This body is com- 
manded by Colonel Edmund Price, of the 
United States Army, and all of its super- 
ior officers are detailed from the army. 
The men are uniformed like soldiers, wear 
short swords and are under strict military 
discipline. They present a fine appear- 
ance scattered about the grounds. Police 
and fire stations are placed at strategic 
points, and the floors of all the buildings 
are patrolled night and day asa protection 
against fire. 

Standing at the foot of the Administra- 
tion Building the visitor is thrilled by his 
surroundings. Beside him, in the main 
entrance, is St. Gauden’s fine statue of 
Columbus. In front of him is the wonder- 
ful McMonies fountain, and on either side 
of it the big fountains that throw up masses 
of electric-lighted water in thousands of 
tints at night. Beyond is the smooth 
basin which is crowded with gondolas 
and launches. 

Farther on is the huge figure of the 
Republic rising out of the water on a 
pedestal with the peristyle as a back- 
ground. ‘To the left are the towers and 
recessed pilasters of Machinery Hall, the 
obelisk, and the small peristyle. The 
water that flows in front of Machinery 
Hall divides it from the Agricultural 
Building, whose florid capitals, masses of 
statuary and gilded dome, surmounted by 
Diana, add an indescribable richness to 
the general effect. On the north side is 
the grand facade of the largest building in 
the world, whose thirty acres are devoted 
to manufactures and liberal arts. The 
walls of this edifice measure almost a 
mile, and the stupendous hinged arch 
spans the main floor at a height of 
150 feet. Yet its fluted columns, tri- 
umphal arches and vast loggia have con- 
verted this architectural leviathan into a 
thing of beauty. 

From the roof of this huge building 
beams the biggest electric search light 
ever constructed. It has reflectors six 
feet in diameter, and gives a light of 194,- 
000,000 candle power. It is asserted by 
those in charge of this light that people 


- sixty miles away can read by the reflected 


illumination at night. 
Following the canal, which is spanned 
by graceful bridges on which are life- 
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sized sculptures cf American animals, one 
skirts the Electricity Building. On the 
other side of this is the Mining Building, 
and still beyond is the monstrous Trans- 
portation Building, the decoration of 
which alternately suggests a kaleidoscope 
and the band-wagon of a circus. 

Leaving out the State buildings there 
are only three conspicuous blotches on 
the beauty of the Exposition as a whole. 
They are the Transportation Building, 
the Illinois Building, and the United 
States Government Building. 

A remarkable thing about the Exposi- 
tion is the number of interests that have 
been given separate representation. The 
Woman’s Building is an instance of this. 
Education is illustrated in a thousand 
forms. Almost every Government has 
turned its educational department loose, 
and the result is a wilderness of charts, 
models, books and statistics, that, in a 
measure, confuses and overwhelms the 
average spectator. 

Provision has been made for the trans- 
portation of sixty thousand persons an 
hour to and from the grounds. The 
elevated railway, the Illinois Central 


Railway, the ordinary street cars and a 
fleet of steamboats, have been organized 


into a complete system. Passengers who 
travel by water are landed at the portal 
of the great water court, while all the 
railways terminate in a beautiful building 
on the grounds. 

On the steamboat pier are moving side- 
walks. The outer sidewalk moves at a 
rate of three miles an hour, so that pas- 
sengers can step upon it while it is in 
motion. They can then step to an inner 
sidewalk which has a speed of three 
miles faster, so that they are carried 
along the pier at the rate of six miles an 
hour and can get on or off at will without 
inconvenience. 

Close by is a fine harbor for visiting 
yachts, and it is known that there will be 
a fine attendance of yachtsmen from all 
parts of the country and from Europe. 

Lines of coaches will be run to and 
from the Exposition, and this fine out-door 
sport will be revived in royal fashion. 

Fifty thousand people can be fed. 

And the mothers, too, have been pro- 
vided for. There is a building where 
babies can be checked just like a hat or 
coat or umbrella. The charge is moder- 
ate and the nurses are good. 

Aside from the cost of the great build- 
ings the following are among the sums 
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which have been spent in preparation of 
the Exposition grounds: Grading and fill- 
ing, $450,000; landscape gardening, 
$323,500; viaduct and bridges, $125,000; 
piers, $70,000; waterway improvements, 
$225,000; railways, $500,000; steam plant, 
$800,000; electric. lighting, $1,500,0c0; 
statuary, $1,000,000; vases, lamps, etc., 
$50,000; lake front adornment, $200,000; 
water supply and sewerage, $600,000; 
other expenses, $1,000,000. Total, 
$5.943,500. The total expense of organi- 
zation, administration and operation of 
the exposition is estimated at $5,000,000. 
This takes no account of the sum spent 
by the Government, the States, or foreign 
nations. 

One hundred and twenty car-loads of 
glass, enough to cover twenty-nine acres, 
were used in the roofs of the various Ex- 
position structures. More than forty-one 
car loads, or eleven acres, were required 
by the great Manufactures Building 
alone. 

A thing that will impress itself upon 
the thoughtful observer is the fact that 
every branch of science and industry has 
been split up into minor departments. 
This is the age of the specialist. Eacl 
separate thread is taken by an independ- 
ent division of workers and followed out 
minutely. Visitors to the Exposition will 
be confused until they recognize this fact. 
Agriculture, horticulture and forestry are 
apart. Electricity, mining, steam machiu- 
ery and artillery engineering are divorced 
from each other. The artist and the 
merchant are no longer under one roof. 

This impressive lesson is, of course, 
only to be learned in the departments of 
the greater nations. The old style still 
holds with the Japanese, the East In- 
dians, the South Americans and the 
South Sea Islanders. 

And after the student has spent weeks 
in the various buildings, he can sit down 
in the open air and watch the world pass 
before him—Turks and Russians, Greeks 
and Bulgarians, Japs, Esquimaux, In- 
dians, Britons, Frenchmen, Spaniards, 
Italians, Dutchmen, Switzers, Peruvians, 
Chileans, Brazilians, Moors, Swedes, 
Danes, Cingalese and the people of all 
lands, come to honor the memory of a man 
who built his fame on faith and courage. 
For a mile around him will be palaces, 
flower gardens and the wealth of civilized 
man in its highest form challenging criti- 
cism. Here Saint-Saens and the Garde 
Republicain Band will pour out harmony; 








there the wand of a great leader will 
wave over an army of violins. Great 
chorals will swell from the lips of in- 
numerable singers. 

A hundred thousand armed and uni- 
formed soldiers will be massed in Chicago 
this summer. This great camp of Amer- 
ican warriors will be in August. Militia 
organizations from every State in the 
Union will be present, besides a large 
representation of troops from the regular 
army. ‘To these must be added military 
companies and perhaps regiments from 
foreign countries. The military display 
will be one of the grandest ever seen 
in this country. 


HORTICULTURAL DISPLAY. 


Two years ago Jackson Park, Chicago, 
was a sandy waste, with a few puddles of 
water which the waves of Lake Michigan 
had washed over the beach into the hol- 
lows. ‘There was one little hillock near 
the centre of the plot, covered by a growth 
of shaggy oaks. 

When the World’s Fair landscape gar- 
deners took hold of the park to put it in 
shape for the reception of the buildings, 
they deepened the hollows, made silvery 
lagoons of the mud-puddles, and an island 
fringed with rushes of the wooded knoll. 
Walks, roads and avenues of trees fol- 
lowed, and the lake was hemmed in by a 
stone embankment, along which there is 
a magnificent promenade. 

The islands are fringed with shrubbery 
and great stretches of wild flowers grow- 
ing in colonies, as they do on the prairies 
and borders of woodlands and in marshes 
all through Northern Illinois. Semi- 
aquatic plants troop down to the brink; 
tall reeds and other water-plants rise from 
the lagoon itself, and on its quiet surface 
lily leaves float dreamily, while the low 
outlying isles are tinged a living green by 
the sedgy things that creep to the water’s 
edge. 

There have been planted on the islands 
and in the other parts of the grounds 12,- 
618 trees, 50,644 shrubs, 151,394 hardy 
perennial, herbaceous, and miscellaneous 
plants, 136,678 aquatic and Semi-aquatic 
plants, 3,300 ferns, 8,582 vines, climbers, 
and ornamental grasses; 60,000 willow 
cuttings, 114,920 bulbs and similar plants, 
and a great collection of native plants, 
which were used by the car-loads. The 
trees used were principally willows, pop- 
lars, water-maples, cherries, elms, and 
lindens. The shrubbery consists of various 
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kinds of low-growing willows, cornuses, 
spirzeas, loniceras, lilacs, snowballs and 
barberries. These form the basis of the 
groups, but to give variety and test 
their adaptability to the climate many 
rare shrubs were added. 

The inner, higher part of the wooded 
island, reserved for the use of the Flori- 
cultural Department, was laid out in 
lawns, flower beds and a rose garden, 
while the extreme north end space was 
set apart for the Japanese temple and 
garden, which are to remain as a perma- 
nent reminder of the patience, ingenuity, 
gentleness, good-will, and love of beauty 
of that nation of artists. The flower ex- 
hibits on the island will form a long and 
charming procession. The wooded island 
is about sixteen acres in extent, ten of 
which are devoted to the plantations of 
trees, shrubs and native plants already 
described. Through the middle is the 
long sweep of lawns and flower garden, 
about six acres in all. At the south end 
of this space will be shown for the first 
time in the West, it is believed, a com- 
bination of plants and style of grouping 
that is seen on large places in the East, 
notably on the grounds of the Newport 
home of the late Miss Catharine Lorillard 
Wolfe, consisting of azaleas and rhodo- 
dendrons, and in the partial shade of 
these shrubs great clumps of lilies in 
many varieties will be planted. The 
bulbs and shrubs bloom at different sea- 
sons, and thus the arrangement affords 
double pleasure. 

Over the lawns north from this fine ex- 
hibit will be seen a green and flowery 
wall, the first hint of the rose garden— 
the glory of the island. This is a plot of 
one and one-quarter acres, oblong in 
shape, and it will be inclosed by a wire 
fence supported by posts nine feet high 
set at intervals of eight feet. Between 
the posts the wire netting droops in 
curves, the lowest point of each curve 
being six feet above the ground. The 
fence will be lined with climbing roses 
and draped on the outside with many 
kinds of light-growing creepers. The 
gracefully-shaped vine-covered, flower- 
starred wall will be in itself a thing of 
beauty. Access to the interior will be at 
four points only—in the middle of each 
side and at the middle of each end—so 
the garden will possess the first requisite 
of a garden—seclusion. It will also pos- 
sess the second—flowers. 

In addition to the floral displays on 
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the island, Chief Thorpe has arranged 
for exhibits of flowers in the Horticultural 
Building, which will extend throughout 
the months of the fair, varying from time 
to time as the season advances. 


A DREAM CITY. 


HE title, ‘‘A Dream City,’’ is that 

under which Mrs. Candace Wheeler, 
president of Associated Artists of New 
York, and director of decoration in the 
Woman's Building, at the Exposition, 
contributes to the May number of 
Harper's Magazine a paper on the build- 
ings of the World’s Fair and their sur- 
roundings. Mrs. Wheeler is thoroughly 
familiar with her subject, and her de- 
scription, which is from a stand-point 
new to periodical literature, is one of the 
most vivid and entertaining yet pub- 
lished. ‘‘A Dream City’’ is illustrated 
with fifteen engravings. We take the 
following pages from the article : 

The fair! The fair! Never had the 
name such significance before. Fairest 
of all the world’s present sights itis. A 
city of palaces set in spaces of emerald, 
reflected in shining lengths of water 
which stretch in undulating lines under 
flat arches of marble bridges, and along 
banks planted with consummate skill. 

Unlike any city which ever existed in 
substance, this one has been built all at 
once, by one impulse, at one period, at 
one stage of knowledge and arts, by men 
almost equally prominent and equally de- 
veloped in power. The differences in 
their results are indications of individu- 
ality alone, and not of periods, circum- 
stances, and influences. 

No gradual growth of idea is to be 
traced, no budding of new thought upon 
a formulated scheme. The whole thing 
seems to have sprung into being fully 
conceived and perfectly planned, without 
progressive development or widening of 
scope. 
For the building of this city the privi- 
leged few have been called. It has been 
said to them, practically: Bring together 
all your dreams of beautiful architecture; 
remember the best work of the races who 
have lived and built before our time; re- 
call all that has been dedicated to reli- 
gion, or devoted to luxury, or given to 
national use,—and from them all devise 
something of to-day which shall take its 
place in all men’s minds as a symbol of 
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the power of to-day to imagine and con- 
struct. Let it represent the present as 
well as recall the past; make it shadow 
forth the highest tendencies as well as 
the practical uses of the present. You 
may have labor and material in limitless 
quantities, and the best skill of the world 
is at your disposal. If any man of Amer- 
ican blood has special gifts, call him to 
you and command his power. Painters 
and sculptors and creators of beauty in 
landscape shall collaborate with you, 
and according as you express the ideal of 
a nation nobly you shall be honored and 
praised. 

And so the result stands to-day, under 
a blue or a cloudy sky, beside a lake which 
smiles one moment and rages the next, a 
vision and foretaste of how the world will 
one day build in earnest. 

Some one, considering only the celeri- 
ty with which this fairy spectacle was 
created, has called it a sketch, but it is 
not even that, for a sketch has at least a 
chance of preservation. It is a dream 
which will vanish when the purpose 
which called it into being is fulfilled. 
It is foredoomed to evanishment. The 
wood and the iron upon which it was 
shaped, even the creamy-white staff which 
covers all the skeletons of the palace- 
like structures, and gives them such a 
look of travertine as takes one back to 
Roman walls and streets, are already sold 
to the highest bidder; and when the Fair 
is over, these imposing temples will come, 
one by one, to the ground, and their ma- 
terials. go into other uses, more in keep- 
ing with-every-day mortal habitudes than. 
these. 

At first this thought runs like a wail! 
through all the delight of seeing; but 
gradually, very gradually, one falls into: 
a mood almost of self-gratulation that the- 
world has been vouchsafed one perfect. 
vision which will never suffer from de- 
cay, but remain like a translated city, 
all its premeditated and accidental beau- 
ty preserved in the translucent amber of. 
thought and memory. 

I can imagine, too, that its imperma- 
nence is one of its charms. If it were to» 
remain, one might gradually find flaws in 
its beauty; things which are least beau- 
tiful would grow more insistent, and the 
things which are most beautiful might: 
become a matter of course, and so less 
and less an excitement to the senses, till 
as time went on, and one had learned to 
discriminate between good and best, he 
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might grow critical or hypercritical 
enough to cease to enjoy the past-time 
miracle or to feel enthusiastic for its con- 
tinual existence. 


In spite of the first impression of ethe- | 


real and pervading beauty, after a few 


days of indulgence in unmixed and en- | 
thusiastic admiration, buildings begin to | 
| of line and absolute beauty of proportion. 
| It is useless to say that it was designed or 


advance and recede in order of preference, 
and perhaps of excellence, in one’s mind. 
Certain of them are capable of arousing 


enthusiasm day succeeding day, while | 


others become a secret subject of sinful 
criticism. 

At first it seems sacrilege to suffer this. 
The earliest detrimental thought which 
comes creeping into the mind regarding 
one of these shining architectural won- 


ders is like an evil thing lifting its head | 


against a consecrated one. The impres- 
sion of the whole shames it. 

The impression of the whole is not due 
alone to architecture, or to landscape- 
gardening, or to decorative painting, or 
to sculptural adornment, although these 
arts are carried so far and with such suc- 
cess. It owes its last and crowning charm 
to color and reflection. 

The doubling of beauty gained by 
water reflection could hardly have been 
taken into account in the first inception 
of the plan, unless, indeed, from the 
landscape-gardener’s point of view, but 
it was a more than fortunate adjunct, and 
its effect upon the general glamour is be- 
yond calculation. ‘The constant repeti- 
tion of beautiful forms of architecture, 
starting in immaculate and ivory white- 
ness from the green strip of lawn on 
which the structures so lightly stand, to 
the highest point of crowned cornice; or 
of aerial domes of gold or cryStal, flash- 
ing facets of color against the sky; or of 
waving flags and gonfalons, softened in 
outline, varied in color, and crimped by 
ripples from moving launches and gon- 
dolas:—this, seen under a sunset sky, 
filled with bits of winged and floating 
cloud, is enough to overfill the heart of 
the most prosaic of mortals, or to delight 
stray spirits of air. 

Much has been written, and well writ- 
ten, of the architecture of the fair build- 
ings. It is thoroughly understood that, 
as a whole, the buildings are beautiful 
beyond all precedent or expectation, but 
there are certain of them around which 
all regards cluster, and concerning which 
all opinions coincide. Architects, paint- 





ers, and sculptors have singled out the | 
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Art Building as one which is the crown 
and jewel of the whole; and, indeed, I 
think a layman, a totally unthinking and 
uneducated one, if shut up ina landscape 
with the frontage of the Art Building, 
would become possessed with its charm— 
would be conscious of the fact that that 
particular vision had reached perfection 


built by such or such a man. It was the 
angel or archangel who possessed him 
when that particular vision came who 
designed it. Perhaps some freed spiritu- 
al intelligence who had had experience in 
the building of the New Jerusalem be- 
came conscious ofa possible improvement, 
and longing to verify it, came down for a 
brief period to join the band of builders 
and distinguish his share of work in the 
Dream City. To see this miracle of har- 
monious form at sunset, with all its love- 
ly length shining down the lagoon, is 
easily to believe in its heavenly origin. 

But the most peaceably human of all 
the buildings is the Woman’s Building. 
It is like a man’s ideal of woman—deli- 
cate, dignified, pure, and fair to look 
upon. It has made no bid for popular 
admiration, and seems an effort only to 
reach a permitted and sanctioned ideal. 
There is a feeling of indescribable rest 
and satisfaction in coming to it day by 
day, and I have a fancy that if all these 
buildings should sing together at mid- 
night, this building would lift a pure 
soprano note like a flute, the voice of the 
Art Building would be a thrilling tenor, 
and mighty trumpets and beats of drum 
would accompany them from all the 
others. 

‘The Woman's Building is one of the 
good buildings,’ said one who knows; 
and good in this city of beauty means 
beautiful. That is what it is in truth; 
one of the most satisfactorily beautiful of 
them all. 

The building was a gift to the Woman’s 
Commission from the General Adminis- 
tration, as an acknowledgment of the 
help expected from women. Its design 
was the first independent work of a 
clever woman architect, Miss Hayden, 
who answered, from the scholarly city of 
Boston, the call for a woman who could 
design an important national building. 
The best characterization of it I have 
heard was from a chance woman visitor, 
who, after prolonged and critical study, 
declared, ‘‘It is not too much of any- 
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thing; it is just enough;’’ and that char- 
acterization holds good after much famil- 
iarity. One feels like emphasizing the 
dictum, ‘‘It is just enough.”’ It is espe- 
cially true of the ornamentation. The 
long classic-looking front, with its pillars 
and arches, is surmounted by a richly 
modelled pediment, but except for that 
and the bands of ornament which divide 
the stories and outline the arches, it is 
quite simple and plain of surface. 

There are eight winged groups at the 
angles of the roof balustrade, representing 
certain virtues which are supposed to be 
peculiarly feminine. The sculpture, in 
its choice of symbolism, follows the lead 
of thought which dominated the building; 
that is, it is essentially feminine, and ap- 
pears consciously to avoid anything bold 
or even insistent in style. The sculptor 
was Miss Rideout, of San Francisco; and 
the architect and sculptor, having the 
breadth of the country between them, 
have yet joined hands in making a build- 
ing which perhaps expresses the ‘‘just 
enough’’ and ‘‘not ton much’’ of woman’s 
aspirations in this asp. ing century. 

But while sculpture and painting have 
contributed so much to the ideal beauty 
of the fair, it could not afford to lack the 
crown of color and glory which has been 
offered by the landscape art. 

Everywhere are stretches of greenest 
lawn, so close and full as to seem like a 
painted foreground of a picture. Pansy 
beds lie along the sides of some of the 
white palaces, an eternity of seedlings 
showing first buds or first blossoms as a 
foretaste of the carpets of velvet bloom 
they are preparing to spread for the eyes 
of the coming world. All that is done 
looks as if it had grown forever on that 
one same spot, and is being tended and 
cared for because of its happy effective- 
ness in that position, and not at all as 
if it had been thought out as part of a 
scheme; and all that is being done in the 
way of transplantation or creation is with 
such exquisite naturalness of thought 
that it may stand as absolutely the work 
of nature. One only knows that the 
lakes and lagoons and islands grow their 
own kind—wear their own hair, as it 
were. 

No long-leaved rhododendron or Jap- 
anese hydrangea reflects its color in the 
winding lagoon, but a constant succession 
of bloom which belongs just here does its 
best to be beautiful, and easily succeeds. 


When the blue lake water rushed in to | 
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take the bed prepared for it, it found that 
a delicate attention to its likings had 
fringed the borders with the heavenly 
blue of the arrow-head, the scarlet of the 
lobelia, and the dwarf sunflower and yel- 
low sunbeam so dear to its watery heart. 
Nothing had been neglected to make it at 
home. What wonder, then, that it lies 
so placidly and contentedly in its bed, re- 
flecting heaven and earth with thankful 
beauty! Enough to say in praise of all 
this wonderful and successful planting is 
that the law of appropriateness, which un- 
derlies all art, seems never once to have 
been violated. It has never entered into 
the heads of the blue-winged water birds 
which haunt the shores of the lagoon and 
islands to doubt the spontaneity of the 
water-plants, or their free selection of ha- 
bitat, or that of any one of their floral 
friends who are growing here. He who 
planned and planted all this beauty knew 
by nature and by instinct the law which 
governs every green thing, and could com- 
pel its highest grace. He foresaw every 
charm of leaf and flower, of shadow and 
reflection, and placed each plant where 
its highest possibility of beauty was inev- 
itable. If ever man whose breath of life 
has all too quickly ceased lives in his 
work, how truly this one still lives in 
every leaf which here keeps time to 
pulses in the air, and in every plant 
which thrills responsive to the sun! Here, 
as in the hearts of the friends‘and fellow- 
artists who talk of his work with loving 
enthusiasm, he surely and vitally lives. 

But not landscape art alone has worked 
its magic in the grounds of the great fair. 
Gardening and floriculture have also 
played a potent part. Around the pal- 
aces, and along the great basin, with its 
marble margins and royal flights of steps, 
where arches and colonnades and foun- 
tains lift themselves, and statues stand 
in royal groups, turf cultivated to super- 
fineness is everywhere. No English lawn 
of a hundred years of cultivation ever 
spread a finer, closer, evener web than 
these strips of greenness. The closely 
shaven blades of grass are like the hair 
on the back of a well-clipped colt for 
fineness, thanks to the prairie loam which 
underlies them, and to the constant rain 
of the sprinkler which the great reservoir 
of fresh lake water makes possible. 

One of the large islands made by the 
mould lifted from the lagoon beds is de- 
voted to a rose garden. Thousands and 
thousands of varieties will blossom there 
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in their season, many of them having 
been planted more than a year ago, that 
they might become fully accustomed to 
_their surroundings. They were sent by 
European gardeners as exhibits, and have 
been more than a year in the care of the 
department of floriculture. 

The advantages of the departments of 
landscape-gardening and floriculture as 
to materials for soil and growth are enor- 
mous. To have the deposits of thousands 
of years to draw upon in the black soil 
of the prairies, so that one of the little 
trains which minister to all the necessities 
of the park need only go out for a few 
miles along the lake shore and dig and 
bring in food for millions of plants, and 
to have all the blue lake water at hand 
wherewith to slake their thirsty bodies, 
are among the unconsidered advantages 
which will tend to the success of this 
great enterprise. ‘To be able to cover the 
débris which litters the ground, and the 
sand which has been ploughed and pow- 
dered by thousands of feet since the 
building began, to cover it so deeply with 
a fertile deposit that the grass roots will 
never find it, and then spread the surface 
with a green carpet which accepts its place 
with joy, is certainly no small advantage. 

There were few trees in Jackson Park 
before it was chosen for the place of the 
fair, but there can be no want of trees 
where architectural features are so abun- 
dant and turf and water omnipresent. A 
few clumps of white-leaved swamp-wil- 
lows, which would be almost unnoticeable 
elsewhere, make quite a feature of them- 
selves at one end of the long island which 
is a rose garden, and half hidden among 
the branches and reeds at the other end 
of it is a little log cabin known as The 
Hunter’s Camp. It is just a little one- 
roomed cabin with a stick and mud chim- 
ney, but the sticks and mud hide a care- 
fully built cone of brick, which makes 
roaring firesa safe possibility. The cabin 
is filled with hunters’ weapons and traps, 
and lined with skins which seem by right 
to belong to the bears and catamounts and 
mountain-lions which do their part of the 
great fair on the two bridges. It serves 
also to remind one that within the mem- 
ory of a living generation hunting and 
trapping were sufficient and serious occu- 
pations for men whose lives were as like 
that of the Indian tribes as stationary 
could be like migratory ones. 

During the months when the decoration 
of the building was in progress, this partic- 
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ular camp was a place where the painters 
and sculptors of the ideal city gathered at 
night to sit in the firelight, while pipes 
and cigars sent their curling incense to 
mingle with the smoke of the wood. It is 
needless to say how keen an enjoyment 
they found in the unwonted association of 
artistic labor. Each one being at work 
through the day in some improvised stu- 
dio, or in the domes and vestibules which 
they were enriching, they gathered at 
night to discuss not only the relation of 
each other’s work to the whole grand plan, 
but to consider principles and traditions 
of decoration, and to try them as applica- 
ble to the conditions obtaining in the ideal 
city. They exchanged opinions or theo- 
ries, and gave each other the benefit of any 
little discovery of manipylation which 
made the difficult surface of the plaster 
more amenable to the application of pig- 
ments. The ‘‘ master-painters’’ and the 
sculptors and the builders were a pleasant 
crowd ina pleasant place. Outside, the 
little steam-launch which brought them 
lay bobbing and lapping upon the water 
of the lagoon. The moonlight on moon 
nights rained white beams over all the 
city, the palaces shone with a still radi- 
ance, and the groups of statues seemed to 
beckon each other from cornice to cornice. 
In the darks and yellow lights of the 
cabin’s interior the men who were all the 
day mounted on ladders and scaffolds 
painting the interiors of the eight domes 
of the Liberal Arts Building took their 
innings of ease and friendly companion- 
ship—Blashfield, Beckwith, Weir, Rein- 
hart, Reid, Cox, Shirlaw, and Simmons; 
Maynard, who painted the corridors of the 
Agricultural Building; Turner, who had 
and has a hand in everything; Melchers 
and McEwen, who were called from Paris 
to join this band of painters; the sculp- 
tors French, Martiny, Taft, and Macmon- 
nies; and in the centre, the very hub of 
the company, Millet, the man who brought 
all these makers of beauty together, and 
gave to each his opportunity and his task. 
To a few of the men opportunity came 
speedily, before long waiting for lagging 
recognition of talent flattened the bead 
on the cup of life; but most of them have 
earned this pleasant opportunity of paint- 
ing for the world twice over, and are per- 
haps all the more able and all the more 
placid in their acceptance of it for that. 
They recognize the fact that hand-in-hand 
work of the arts has begun in this country, 
and that hereafter no great effort of archi- 
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tecture will be considered complete with- 
out the companionship of sculpture and 
painting. 

It is a tribute both to the East and the 
West that these men are most of them 
Eastern men: first to the skill of the men, 
and next to the breadth of the adminis 
tration in calling in from everywhere those 
who could do the most and best for the 
great work in hand. 

The pageant of Columbus day, when the 
world first realized the magnitude of the 
Columbian Fair, is a thing of the past, but 
one who saw the sudden cessation of 
building activity, and the sudden whirl- 
wind or cyclone of preparation which 
took its place, could not forget it. Forty 
acres of scrubbing had to be done on the 
floor of the great Liberal Arts Building ; 
ninety thousand seats had to be prepared; 
carriages and horses and banners and 
music had to be forthcoming, and coffee 
and salads for the various and important 
dignitaries who graced the show. Chi- 
cago did this, as she does all practical 
things, with wonderful ability, generos- 
ity, and absolute success. The daycame, 
a shining October day, a day made for 
banners and trumpets, for peeans and con- 
gratulatory orations. Governors of States, 
officers of all the complicated and success- 
ful organization of the Columbian Expo- 
sition, commissioners from all the gov- 
ernments in the world, were here, many 
clad in wonderful and shining raiment 
—raiment which in democratic America 
is so seldom seen that it is positively 
exhilarating—the scarlets and violets of 
the army and the church, the “ precious 
blue’’ of Japanese officials, the white and 
blue and green and gold of Austria and 
Italy, the national and State commission- 
ers, both men and women, gathered to the 
sound, to the ringing waves of a chorus 
of a thousand voices, and came into the 
sight of ninety thousand faces. And 
then, on the moment, something happened 
which was bewildering. Ninety thousand 
people suddenly rose ayd stood upon their 
feet and simultaneously waved and flut- 
tered ninety thousand snowy pock 't- 
handkerchiefs ; the air was cut into dusty 
spirals, which vibrated to the great iron- 
ribbed ceiling. It was a commotion of 
such proportions that it seemed like some 
action of the elements—like a flurry of 
great snowflakes in an unexpected Octo- 
ber storm, which in a second wipes out a 
whole landscape. One had a sense of 
dizziness, as if the entire building rocked. 
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After this sensation came the music 
and the speeches, and the presentation of 
buildings, and of medals to master paint- 
ers, and of all the things arranged for the 
great function; and finally it was over, 
and the great crowd disintegrated and 
melted away, each individual particle to 
its own place, and nothing was left of all 
the pageant, to even the most prominent 
and important partaker, but a gratified 
remembrance. Nothing concrete and 
positive save the medals in the pockets of 
the master painters. And the sun went 
down that day upon the unearthly beauty 
of the place which was the scene of the 
triumphant spectacle, and left it covered 
with the glory of a successful endeavor. 

All this will be repeated in a certain 
way in the coming pageant on the rst of 
May, and will honor a more fulfilled com- 
pleteness, but it can hardly eclipse the 
glory of that one October day, when the 
wonder was new and young, and the 
hearts of men were less accustomed to the 
pride of achievement. Then or now, no 


words can express the beauty of the 
Dream City, for it is beyond even the un- 
earthly glamour of a dream.—Candace 
Wheeler, in Harper's Magazine for May. 


> 


GO TO THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


By to the World’s Fair, if possible. It 
\J is the greatest opportunity one has 
ever had to see the whole civilized world 
represented by the best, and the best only, 
of its products of soil and mines, the 
manufactures and the institutions of all 
kinds. It is an opportunity such as no 
person is likely to enjoy again, and if, 
perchance, one should be privileged to 
see its equal, it would be of the greatest 
importance that he had seen the Colum- 
bian Exhibition by way of comparison. 

You can go anywhere else, see anything 
else, study everything else some other 
year, but it is mow or mever with the 
Columbian Exposition. You cannot get 
a fifth part as much by the expenditure 
of five times as much in any other way 
this year, or in any way, at any cost, in 
any other year. 

There are to be inconveniences, wet 
days, hot days, crowded trains, possibly; 
but what of those! Did you never have 
inconveniences in travel before? Would 
you give up your memories of Bar Har- 
bor, the White Mountains, Newport, 
Saratoga, Washington, Toronto, Minne- 
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apolis, the Rockies, or California, because 
of inconveniences? You are to be pitied 
if you would. You could not see, enjoy, 
or learn a tenth part as much without ten 
times the inconvenience in any other 
way. Have you never taught your pupils 
that there is no royal road to learning ? 

Make all your arrangements before you 
leave home. ‘Take no chances of ‘‘ get- 
ting in’’ after you get to Chicago. Go 
nowhere without the most definite lodg- 
ing arrangements. Do not expect a dol- 
lar-and-a-half room for one dollar. Be 
sure that there is a restaurant in the 
building, and insist upon knowing the 
price of roast beef, fish balls, or some 
similar dish, pies, and coffee. You will 
then be able to judge of the general run 
of prices. You can eat on the grounds at 
the same rate as at any second-class hotel 
café in any city. Order nothing, buy 
nothing, until you know the price and see 
the quality. 

You can easily live comfortably for a 
week for $16. You can get along very 
well for $12. Car fares, admissions, etc., 
mean $5 more, so that the bare necessities 
while there must be from $17 to$25 a week. 

A week is a very comfortable allowance. 
The more the better; but it will pay to 
go for a week. It is safe to add to the 
round-trip car fare—long price—a third 
for sleeper and meals. Two good meals 
a day are enough in traveling. One good 
square dinner is indispensable. If the 
round-trip car-fare—long price—is $40, 
it will cost $75—less whatever reduction 
in rate isgiven. ‘This meansa full seven 
days there, and all the time consumed in 
travel extra. All that you allow beyond 
the $75 means an approach to luxury. 

Fares will in all probability be reduced. 

Spend extra money in extra days or 
extra personal comforts, rather than in 
purchases. The temptation will be to 
buy souvenirs or remembrances for your 
friends. Don't. You can do that some 
year when there is no Columbian Exposi- 
tion from which to learn so much. 

‘*It is better to rest.’’ Well, if you 
are liable to absolutely break down, yes, 
for there is no compensation for ruined 
health; but do not defraud yourself by us- 
ing that as an excuse. 

Give no time to Chicago outside the 
grounds. Give a full half day to the 
grounds outside the buildings. Be sure 
that you see everything out of doors in 
Jackson Park and the Midway Plaisance. 
Enjoy the walks, the water, the bridges, 





| the trees, the shrubs, the flowers, the 


fountains, the out-of-door statuary, and 
the architecture. Give another half-day 
to the Central Boulevard and the foreign 
streets, booths, etc. 

Give two long half-days to the educa- 
tional exhibits and other things on that 
floor. That is time enough, but none 
too much. Do this work faithfully. On 
general principles—all these suggestions 
will be varied by individual tastes and 
needs—the following is a fair use of the 
remaining eight half days: 1. Your state 
building and the next most interesting 
state building to you. 2. Horticulture, 
Agriculture, and Fishing. 3. Electricity 
and Mining. 4. Manufactures and Ma- 
chinery. 5. Fine Arts and the Woman’s 
Building. 6. Live Stock and Railroads. 
7. Government and Special Exhibits of 
other nations. 8. Concentrate your en- 
ergies upon what you have discovered 
that you most wish to see and that you 
have not seen. Make for yourself some 
such plan as this, and /ive up to tt. Ifyou 
want more time anywhere, watt until you 
have seen what you have planned toesee, 
and save the time from other things for 
it. There is no better discipline than in 
doing precisely what you have planned to 
do. It is a great weakness to be swerved 
by the fascination of the first things or by 
companions at such a time. Of course this 
programme is merely suggestive. Make 
a better one for yourself, but make one, 
and see sométhing of all these things. 

Unless absolutely necessary, never have 
more than one companion. Do very little 
talking. Indulge in no exclamations. 
The occasion should be urgent for you to 
call the attention of your companion away 
from what she is seeing by herself. Have 
a distinct understanding with your com- 
panion where you are to spend the half 
day and where you will meet at its close, 
and do not try to keep step meanwhile. 

If possible, arrive in Chicago Wednes- 
day morning, so as to have Sunday in the 
midst of your week. Rest absolutely on 
that day. You may not need the rest by 
that time, but you will have needed it by 
the next Wednesday.—Ad. £. Winship, 
Editor N. E. Educational Journal. 


———— 


THE electric light power at the Colum- 
bian Exposition at Chicago is ten times 
as great as at the famous Paris Exposi- 
tion in 1889, and three times as great as 
that for the entire city of Chicago. 
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GRAND OPENING CEREMONY. 


HE greatest of World’s Fairs is a fact. 

The energy, the genius, and the un- 
tiring industry that have combined to 
create this stupendous result may be 
trusted to complete the work that remains 
to be done in briefer time than would 
seem possible to the casual observer un- 
familiar with the wonder-working of the 
months gone by. Meantime the Fair is 
open and the whole nation has reason to 
be proud of the achievement. 

Tiie programme of the opening exer- 
cises was admirably conceived and per- 
fectly carried out. It was brief, simple, 
dignified, picturesque, and at once sol- 
emnly and jubilantly impressive. Theex- 
ercises began with a musical selection by 
the grand orchestra. Rev. W. H. Mil- 
burn, the blind chaplain of the United 
States congress, offered prayer. Miss 
Couthout recited a poem, which was fol- 
lowed by music from the orchestra. 
President Palmer of the National Com- 
mission announced the completion of the 
buildings and their acceptance from the 
officers of the Exposition. Director Gen- 
eral Davis then delivered a short address. 
President Cleveland made a brief and 
On the table close 


appropriate speech. 
to his left hand was the button, the pres- 
sure upon which was to start the machi- 
nery and make the opening of the Ex- 


position an accomplished fact. It was an 
ordinary form of Victor telegraph key, like 
that in use in most telegraph offices, ex- 
cept that it was of gold instead of steel, 
and a button of ivory instead of rubber. 
It rested upon a pedestal upholstered in 
navy blue and golden yellow plush, and 
on the sides of the lower tier, in silver 
letters were the significant dates, ‘‘ 1492”’ 
and ‘‘ 1893.”’ 

As the last words fell from his lips he 
pressed his finger upon the button. This 
was the signal for the demonstration, in 
fact difficult of imagination and infinitely 
more so of description. At one and the 
same instant the audience burst into 
cheers, the orchestra pealed forth the 
strains of ‘‘The Hallelujah,’’ the wheels 
of the great Allis engine in Machinery 
Hall began to revolve, the electric foun- 
tains in the lagoon threw their torrents 
towards the sky, a flood of water gushed 
from the McMonnies fountain and rolled 
back again into the basin, the thunder of 
artillery came from the vessels in the 
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and on the German building rang out a 
merry peal, and overhead the flags at the 
tops of poles in front of the platform fell 
apart and revealed two gilded models of 
the ships in which Columbus first sailed 
to American shores. At the same mo- 
ment, also, hundreds of flags of all nations 
and all colors were unfurled within sight 
of the platform. The largest was a great 
‘Old Glory,’’ which fell into graceful 
folds from the top of the centre staff in 
front of the stand. The roof of the Manu- 
facturers’ building was gorgeous in red 
gonfalons, while the Agricultural building 
was dressed in ensigns of orange and 
white. It wasa wonderful scene of trans- 
formation, and amid it all cannon con- 
tinued to thunder and the crowd to cheer. 
It was fully ten minutes before the de- 
nionstration subsided. Then the band 
played ‘‘America,’’ and the exercises 
wereended. The Columbian Exposition 
was open to the nations of the world. 

When the President touched the button 
which set the machinery in motion, 
started the play of the fountains, and un- 
furled these thousands of flags and ban- 
ners in an instant, his act illustrated in 
most impressive fashion the progress 
which the Fair is held to celebrate. It 
illustrated, as scarcely anything else could 
do this, the marvelous way in which the 
genius of man has tamed the forces of 
nature to his uses. It impressed the 
mind with the stupendous powers that 
man has taken to himself through science 
and patient labor. A simple touch of the 
finger called into instant activity a force 
rivaling that of the tempest and the earth- 
quake, but harnessed to man’s uses 
and so completely under control that it 
may be set to thread a needle or to reduce 
granite hills to dust with equal ease. 

For the simplicity, the dignity, and the 
impressiveness of the opening ceremonies 
we have to thank those whose tireless in- 
dustry has created the Fair in an incred- 
ibly brief time and made it worthy the 
greatness of the Great Republic. It is by 
no means the least of their triumphs that 
they man*ged this ceremony well. 

The Columbian Exposition is a truly 
and broadly national enterprise. The 
whole country has contributed to its cre- 
ation, and the progress it illustrates is 
that of the entire Republic. But it is to 
the men of Chicago chiefly we owe the 
glory of the achievement. Their energy, 
skill, foresight, and labor have done the 


Lake, the chimes in Manufacturers’ Hall | creative work. They have utilized talent, 
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organized enthusiasm, combined and co- 
ordinated the forces at command, and 
made productive the means which the 
country has furnished. And they have 
done it all with matchless ability and 
judgment. The dream city they have 
called into being for the uses of the Fair 
has cost something more precious than 
money. It has cost taste, genius and 
inspiration, and these are the gifts of 
Chicago. The country acknowledges its 
debt and pays it with unstinted admira- 
tion.—New York World. 


oe 


MIDWAY PLAISANCE. 





HE Midway Plaisance is a tract nearly 

a mile long and six hundred feet wide. 

It is a sort of international congress of life 
as seen in manyclimes. Should the visi- 
tor long to see the unusual and the pic- 
turesque, let him enter Jackson Park at 
the western entrance of the Midway on 
Cottage Grove avenue. Then the Fair 


proper is directly confronting him, and he 
has only to pass down an avenue replete 
with interest on all sides to find himself 
in the very centre of the Exposition. 

Many days, even weeks, might be spent 


here. It is the place where the Exposition 
bondholders hope to reimburse them- 
selves; and here the pilgrim thirsting for 
sight-seeing will be inclined to spend 
money freely. Here are acres of charac- 
teristic shops in which the oddest of odd 
things may be appreciated or secured. 
Streets of Cairo and Tunis, a Moorish 
palace, sections of Constantinople and 
Algiers, and Polynesian villages, provide 
adequate pictures of unfamiliar life, where 
barbaric jewelry, embroideries and all 
manner of curiosities are made and sold 
by natives. This section of the Exposi- 
tion is brilliant with its gilded domes, 
multicolored flags, awnings and hangings, 
its rare rugs and precious metal fabrics; 
but no national pride has led to its entic- 
ing beauty. Here also are the cycloramas 
of Switzerland and several cities, as well 
as a realistic spectacle representing a de- 
scent into the burning crater of a volcano. 

If you are thirsty, the first building 
reached on the eastern journey—Jackson 
Park lies due east from the entrance of 
the Midway Plaisance—is the Hungarian 
café. ‘There Hungarian dishes and wines 
are served, while the visitor is entertained 
by a Hungarian band. A little farther 
along is the captive balloon, from which 
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at an altitude of 2,000 feet a complete 
view of the fair and surrounding country 
may be outlined. Next to be seen is the 
Chinese village and theatre, in which one 
may absorb a part of a genuine Chinese 
play. ‘To sit out the entire performance 
would require a long time, so after an in- 
stallment of, say two hours, the visitor will 
be glad to pass to the Algerian and Tunis- 
ian village. There one may obtain a 
correct idea of the customs and life of the 
Moors and natives of Northern Africa, 
besides seeing some splendid specimens of 
Moorish architecture and decorations, 
such as are observed in the Spanish prov- 
ince of Granada and along the African 
coast of the Mediterranean Sea. 

If the captive halloon has no attrac- 
tions, the more timid can take a ride in the 
Ferris wheel, which is just opposite the 
Algerian village. It will take you 264 
feet in mid-air; and in the twenty minutes 
it takes for the wheel to revolve a fine 
view may be had of the surrounding 
country. The axle of the wheel alone 
weighs sixty tons. It is the largest sin- 
gle piece of steel ever cast, and rests on 
opposite towers 130 feet high. Then 
there is the panorama of the volcano of 
Kilauea. ‘This is a representation of the 
famous volcano of one of the Hawaiian 
islands. The visitor is taken upon an 
island in the centre of the volcano’s crater, 
and views the scenery of lava and moun- 
tains which form the panorama. There 
are a village of Dahomey, and several vil- 
lages of American Indians to be seen, and 
also an ice toboggan slide and an ice 
palace. These attractions will, it is said, 
be kept up during the hottest summer 
days. 

After passing the Ferris wheel, the next 
greatest sight is the street in Cairo. This 
is an accurate representation of a section 
of the Khedive’s domain, and contains 
300 natives from Egypt, who daily per- 
form their ceremonies, and go through 
with the usual scenes which make Egyp- 
tian life complete. Magicians, donkey 
boys, donkeys, dancers, priests and per- 
formers make the picture realistic, and the 
architecture of the temple and buildings 
aids in deluding the visitor into think- 
ing he is in the land of the Pharoahs. 
Adjoining the street in Cairo is the Per- 
sian bazaar, where articles from the 
Shah’s province may be bartered for. 
Across the road is the Moorish palace, 
and farther down the Plaisance is the 
Turkish village and Mosque. There the 
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brightest rugs of the Orient are displayed, 
attar of roses is for sale, a genuine Otto- 
mon theatre is in full blast, and the ser- 
vices of Mahommedan worship continued 
all day. 

Directly opposite is the Austrian vil- 
lage, and next to the Turkish theatre is 
the panorama of the Bernese Alps, in 
which Mont Blane makes quite a figure. 
Next to that is the natatorium, the larg- 
est ever built, where one can be a duck if 
agreeable, and if the bather is hungry from 
his bath the Vienna café is next to the 
natatorium to provide refreshments. Over 
the way is the Javanese and South Sea 
Islands village, which is put down on the 
maps of the ‘‘ Dutch Settlement.’’ There 
the natives may be seen in their aborigi- 
nal glory. Snake charmers and jugglers 
from the palace of the sultan of Johore 
are also in the list of attractions. The 
architecture of the village, being entirely 
of bamboo and rushes, invites close at- 
tention, and, in all, the village is one of 
the most unique congregations of the 
White City. 

Following the Javanese is the Japanese 
bazaar, where articles made in that far- 
away kingdom may be bought; and across 
the street is the French cider press, where 


Normandy peasant girls in strikingly 
brilliant costumes and quaint headdresses 
will serve fresh and ‘‘hard’’ apple juice 


as suits the taste. After that Carl Ha- 
genbach’s animals come in for attention. 
He has six African lions in an iron-barred 
cage over the lintel of his entrance door. 
They are precursors of the sight within, 
and form a living zodlogical picture once 
seen never to be forgotten. Inside all 
sorts of animals do all sorts of tricks in a 
big iron cage. Horses, tigers, blood- 
hounds, leopards and elephants sit upon 
their stools and behave as commanded. 
Opposite the Zoo is an Irish village, where 
the industries of County Donegal are dis- 
played. Next to that is the Libby glass 
works, and opposite it is the Venetian 
glass blowers’ headquarters. 

The Natatorium is a large swimming- 
pool inclosed within a building two hun- 
dred and fifty by one hundred and ninety 
feet, where one may take a real ‘‘swim’”’ 
in water of agreeable temperature, and 
afterwards refresh himself at a café be- 
neath the same roof. Boys who go to 
the Fair will find this natatorium a very 
attractive addition to the ‘‘features.’’ © 

The Sliding Railway extends along the 
entire south side of the Plaisance. It is 
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not an inclined plane, as its name might 
suggest, but resembles an ordinary ele- 
vated railroad. Here, by purchase of a 
ticket, one may ride at rapid speed. The 
motive power is water under high pres- 
sure. The cars have no wheels, but are 
provided with shoes which fit closely to 
rails about eight inches wide. Connected 
with each shoe is a pipe through which 
water at a pressure of one hundred and 
fifty pounds to the square inch is forced 
out betwixt the surface of the rail and the 
shoe, thus continuously lifting the shoe 
on a film of water about a sixteenth 
of an inch in thickness. Joined with 
every second car of the train there is a 
turbine motor, driven by water from the 
same large pipe, which extends beneath 
the track. The motors impel the train, 
which glides onward very easily and 
smoothly, since it literally rests on the 
water film between rail and car shoe. 


DESCRIPTIVE HUMOROUS SKETCH. 


From a humorous sketch of the Mid- 
way in gay attire on opening day, and 
how the barbarians and others saluted the 
President, we take the following: 


Midway Plaisance was the fuse. Jackson 
park with its domes and flapping pennants 
was the bomb. It was after 10 o’clock when 
the five Columbian guards at the Cottage 
Grove entrance drew back and permitted the 
presidential party to enter the street. The 
fuse began to burn the instant the mounted 
escort left the avenue and started on its 
march tothe park. Its flame grew fiercer as 
the carriage of the President rolled slowly 
over the muddy roadway leading to the 

olden dome of the Administration build- 
ing. The men of the Hungarian café and 
theatre were the first to salute the President. 
Three flags floated from the top of their big 
building, and downstairs, banked against 
the railing leading to the entrance, were half 
a hundred waiters with uncovered heads and 
white aprons tossing from side to side in the 
wind. Across the way the Chinese had 
stretched a hundred or more flags from the 
pagodas of their theatre, and standing high 
upon the roof of their building was a man- 
darin in a black cap and a red button, wav- 
ing his hands frantically as the procession 
passed beneath him. The crowd cheered 
wildly at the salute of the Celestial, but this 
was only the beginning of a spectacle which 
President Cleveland will scarcely see again. 

The Austrian village farther down the 
street was as black and grim as during 
the late storm of Sunday. The rain-soaked 
flags which had given its walls much color 
twenty-four hours before, had been taken in 
and in their place were fastened stiff and 
crisp emblems of brighter hues. They 
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flapped from the windows, from the peaks 
of quaint gables, and hung bright pel gay 
over the archways to the main court. As 
the procession passed this remarkable vil- 
lage the workmen dropped their tools, 
crowded to the windows and waved their 
aprons and trowels to the President, who 
courteously lifted his hat and bowed right 
and left. 

The Dahomeyans displayed no colors 
whatever. Their park was still filled with 
water and mud, and the peppery Frenchman, 
who is their manager, stood grim and unen- 
thusiastic against one of the posts of the en- 
trance. When the President passed him he 
raised his hat in an off-hand way, bowed 
once or twice, and then retired to a hut which 
was being thatched by three men in over- 
alls. 

The barbaric splendor of President Cleve- 
land’s march down Midway did not begin 
to be seen until he reached the Algerian vil- 
lage. Early in the morning Manager 
Blume, of this colony, gave orders for his 
men and women to clothe themselves in 
their finest raiment to receive the Presi- 
dent. All was bustle in the little white 
house back of the theatre until 9 o’clock. 
The men arrayed themselves in white robes, 
which were fastened about their waists by 
girdles of gold and silver. Then they put 
on their red Mephistopheleau slippers, 
combed their hair into long braids, and 
fastened bangles upon the chains encircling 
their necks, wrists and ankles. It was not 
Manager Blume’s intention to have the 
women of his village greet the President. 
But during the night they urged him to be 
permitted to stand in line with the stalwart 
warriors. This request was granted after 
considerable palaver, and at 10 o’clock yes- 
terday morning when the procession entered 
the roadway, the entire Algerian village, 
man, woman and child, stood in line 
in front of the unfinished temples and ba- 
zaars. There were six musicians in the col- 
umn. Three of them beat tom-toms which 
they held between their knees, two more 
sawed away at queer fiddles, and the sixth 
blew a flute which sounded like the wind 
swinging a dentist’s sign. President Cleve- 
land was greatly interested at the spectacle. 
He rais his hat as the Algerian band 
struck up a fiendish melody, and when they 
all salaamed he rose in his seat and bowed 
profoundly. 

The street in Cairo was astir at an early 
hour. Manager Pangelo had gone from 
house to house the night before, informing 
the people that the President of the United 
States would pass beneath their minaret be- 
fore noon. The dancing-girls doubted this 
statement and refused to believe that the 
executive would salute the village on his 
way to open the Fair. Even Achmed, the 
donkey boy, laughed at Pangelo and pointed 
to the mud west of the Ferris wheel, asking 
how it was possible for so big a man as the 
President of the United States to get through 
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such a quagmire. The Cairenes were quickly 
convinced, however, that the President was 
to pass through Midway, and then all made 
haste to array themselves in their finest rai- 
ment. Achmed hurried to the stable and, 
bawling out something unintelligible to 
visitors in the village, ordered a man with 
gray whiskers and a greasy calico turban on 
his head to harness the camels and donkeys 
in their brighest trappings. The men 
clothed themselves in long flowing robes of 
purple and blue and white, and screwed 
down upon their heads fezzes as rich in color 
as the heart of a ripe watermelon. The 
Soudanese, who have hair something like 
Fred Douglass and more like Paderewski, 
stuck some skewers in it and washed their 
faces in cocoanut oil. The President and 
his escort were already in Midway when the 
Arabs, Soudanese and Nubians fell into line 
in the court of the village and marched out 
behind Manager Pangelo. Men and women 
were drawn up in line near the centre of the 
street, with the priests of the temple in their 
white turbans and flowing robes, kneeling 
on the ground at the entrance to the village. 
Many of the women wee veiled, the black 
tulle falling from the nose far down the 
waist. 

The musicians who had assembled in the 
tomb of Rameses II. for rehearsal were 
mounted upon the backs of seven camels. 
As the President passed the village this wild 
orchestra started up a desert greeting on 
tom-toms, hewgags, flutes, fifes and harps. 
At the same time the priests bowed very low, 
their white turbans almost touching the 
mud inthe street. Then all the men and wo- 
men salaamed and prayed for the welfare of 
the President, for the good health of the 
Khedive, and for the success of the Fair. 

The Soudanese, who were at the extreme 
left of the managers of the village, were 
several minutes in satisfying the President 
that they were really glad he had come. 
They drew their swords and flashed the 
keen blades in the air, and then leapt in their 
red shoes like plantation hands on a wharf 
of the Mississippi. The President bowed 
again and again, and each time that he re- 
moved his hat the flags from Cairo, Khar- 
toum, Assowan, were dipped to the mud. 

Across the way the Turks stood in a line 
reaching from one end of the village to the 
other, with Manager Levy in a new fez and 
a big watch-chain bowing and smiling at the 
main entrance. Many of the women of the 
colony were so ill with colds and rheumatism 
that they could not leave theirrooms. But 
there was enough of the Turks as it was. Far- 
away Moses, the famous guide of Constan- 
tinople—now an old man—half bent upon 
an umbrella stick, stood near the centre of 
the column, with his black silk turban 
pushed far back upon his head. Near him 
towered the strong man of the village, the 
Samson of all Turkey, an infantryman who 
had fought his way through blood at Plevna 
and Shipka pass. He was dressed in the 
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uniform of the Turkish soldier, his massive 
shoulders bulging out above the heads of the | 
men who stood on either side of him. This | 
giant, it is claimed, can carry upon his | 
shoulders 1,000 pounds of dead weight, and 
waltz around with it as though it were buta 
paper collar. The muezzin of the village 
was up in the minaret. As the carriage of 
the President rolled by, this venerable man 
held his hands aloft and cried aloud to the 
faithful below. At the same instant the 
men and women began to sing. It was not 
a tinkling song by any means. It sounded 
like a man drawing a saw through a stick of 
green hemlock wood. But it was music, 
after all. Twelve musicians with drums and 
flutes played a weird accompaniment, and 
then the column of men and women from 
the Ottoman Empire bent their backs and 
saluted the President. As they did so Man- 
ager Levy, with his fez pushed far back on 
his head, rushed into the street and hurled a 
big bouquet of American beauty roses into 
the lap of the Executive. The latter arose 
and bowed again and again, and as he did 
so the Turkish musicians beat their drums 
with fiercer energy and the women whirled 
about their heads the long filmy robes they 
wore. 

The German village, which is one of the 
most meritorious features of Midway, had 
no men in turbans nor women in silken 
gowns to salute the President. But they 
had no trouble in turning out a baad of 
lusty workmen who swung their hats and 
cheered with all the enthusiasm of a suc- 
cessful team at a schutzenfest. They had 
made little effort to decorate their village, 
the flag of the empire and the emblem of 
America being the only colors displayed. 
These two flags floated from the top of the 
castle. 

There was a great commotion in the un- 
finished house at Sixtieth street and Green- 
wood avenue in the morning. Manager 
Ferrari went from room to room the night 
before and informed the iittle people from 
the equator that the President would pass 
their village before dinner time. Sick as 
many of them were, they gladly accepted the 
opportunity to salute what they called the 
rajah ot the sultan. The weather was too 
cold for the women to go to Midway, but the 
men fell into line early in the morning and 
marched behind Manager Ferrari, who wore 
a big white sombrero. The procession was 
passing the Chinese theatre when the Java- 
nese reached their village. There was but 
little time left for them to make any sort ot 
demonstration, but Manager Ferrari grouped 
his men into three columns at the entrance 
to the village, with the noblemen kneeling 
in front of the first line. All the men wore 
the blouses they bought in Hong Kong, and 
each head was wrapped in a turban of brown 
calico. There were no musicians in this 
strange group of Mohammedans ; they were 
left at home. The Chinese salute was bad 
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enough ; the greeting of the Egyptians was 
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even worse; but if the Javanese had ever cut 
loose on their rain-barrel drums and fiddles 
the probability is that President Cleveland's 
horses would have plunged out of the street 
and taken no further interest in the Fair. 
As the procession pas8ed the Javanese vil- 
lage the three columns of natives screwed 


their heads into the mud, touched their 
breasts and foreheads; and then made a 
noise which sounded like a man gargling 
something for a sore throat. 

If the weather had been warmer, Herr 
Hagenbeck would have taken a lion or a 
tiger or two out into Midway to add more 
zest tothe reception. But as it was, the best 
he could do was to march a band of red- 
breasted musicians from Frank fort-on-the- 
Main into the street, and as the presidential 
carriage rolled by a whirlwind of patriotic 
music burst from the big horn and the 
drum, which a flaxen-haired fellow beat 
with all his strength. This set the crowd 
to cheering again, and while President 
Cleveland, it is to be inferred, doesn’t know 
much about lions and tigers and bears, he 
appreciated the salute he received from these 
sturdy Germans, and dipped his hat over the 
side of the carriage. 

It was 11 o’clock when the fire kindled by 
the presidential party burned itself into 
Stony Island avenue. Then there was a 
terrific explosion. The air snapped and 
cracked with the vibrations of the guns of 
the war-ship Michigan. Then the flags. 
rolled out upon the staffs of all the majestic 
buildings in the park, and, standing along 
their muddy and rain-beaten road, the men 
and women from Tunis and Southampton 
saw through the gray light the opening of 
the greatest Exposition which they or the 
world had ever seen. 

Buffalo Bill did not take his Indians to 
Midway Plaisance to meet the President. 
Rocky Bear, the venerable chief of the 
Sioux, issued orders Sunday night for his 
young warriors to dress themselves in their 
best clothing for Monday noon. Having 
painted themselves yesterday morning and 
tied fresh ribbons in their long black 
hair, seventy-five Ogalallas and Brules were 
taken to the Administration buildingto meet 
Mr. Cleveland. They were in charge of 
Major Burke and Jack Nelson, a scout. It 
was the biggest crowd Nelson ever got into. 
in his life. He had not gone far before a 
wall of people swept him off his feet and. 
drove his old coonskin hat into the jaws of. 
a mountain lion resting on a pedestal at 
one of the approaches to the lagoons. The 
Indians were taken into Administratiom 
building and led to the top floor. The pan- 
orama spread out before them was so grand) 
and so startling that they could not suppress: 
their emotions. It was with difficulty that 
they were led downstairs. Rocky Bear was 
introduced to the President. They shook 
hands. The President said ‘‘ How. do you 
do ?”’ the Sioux said ‘‘ How ?”’ and ‘then both: 

bowed profoundly. 
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THE ELECTRIC GLORY. 
THE BEAUTY OF THE FAIR AT NIGHT. 


‘THE climax in electricity’s upward 

march through the eighteenth century 
is reached when the World’s Fair build- 
ings and grounds are illuminated. Ad- 
ministration building is the first to be 
electrified, and its beautiful exterior from 
base to top of dome is gilded with rows of 
incandescent lights. At the base of its 
dome are thirty-two blazing torches on 
the bronze stands, ranged equi-distant 
around its circumference, adding much to 
its splendid appearance. The Peristyle 
soon adds its row of lights, and this is the 
signal for the triple row of arc lamps 
along either side of the lagoon to lend 
their aid, and in an instant they are send- 
ing bright rays across the waterway, com- 
pleting the band encircling the grand 
plaza. 

The main lagoon gleams under the 
sheen of the thousands of lights like a 
great mirror. The arc and Peristyle lights 
form its gilded frame,and around the sides 
about a foot from the water’s edge a row 
of electric bulbs lends the added beauty 
of a golden bevel to the splendid plate. 


Powerful search-lights on top of the Man- 
ufacturers’ and Agricultural Buildings 
and Music Hall bring out new beauties in 
the scene for the benefit of the spectators. 
Golden ‘* Diana’’ perched on the dome of 
the Agricultural building with arrow 
pointed directly toward Music Hall light 


comes in for a share of inspection. The 
three search-lights when concentrated 
upon the magnificent MacMonies fountain 
situated immediately in front of the Ad- 
ministration building render the marble 
figures immaculate in an instant, and the 
glare falling full and powerful upon the 
handsome women at the oars and in the 
seat of honor, send dazzling: rays of crystal 
purity down and across the silvery wave. 

The truth is, this electrical display is, 
next to the palaces and the architectural 
effect, the most brilliant and entrancing 
thing -in the Exposition. If there were 
nothing here but the big buildings, their 
ornamentation of statuary, their water 
fronts, and the electricity, the show would 
be worth traveling across the continent to 
see. There is not a single feature in which 
the Exposition is a disappointment. It is 
strong in every department. But the elec- 
trical display partakes of the marvelous, 
the sublime, the incredible. 
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Naturally it isa thing which must be 
seen to be appreciated. You never saw an 
artist who could paint the constellations 
of the heavens ? You never knew a writer 
who could describe the glories of the firm- 
ament? Nor could artist or writer, or 
both together, give you anything like an 
adequate idea of the beauty of this elec- 
trical manifestation. The most that he 
can hope to do is to impress the fact that 
it is a spectacle which every man, woman 
and child in America who can do soshould 
see and enjoy. Spend a night in behold- 
ing the brilliancy of the scene about the 
central court and within the Electricity 
building. See the mammoth pillar of fire, 
composed of thousands upon thousands 
of electric lights in various hues and with 
alternating currents which produce effects 
beautiful beyond one’s dreams. See the 
lightning arresters—electrical posts with 
broad, spreading arms up and along which 
the current leaps with magic strides, leav- 
ing behind it a counterfeit representation 
of the lightning of nature, only more 
vivid, infinitely more beautiful, See the 
Assyrian temple, illuminated by innum- 
erable electric lamps placed behind 
screens of inlaid glass made with all the 
soft hues known to the art. See a hun- 
dred ingenious contrivances for the dis- 
play of the power and the effect of this new 
and most wonderful servant of our race— 
things which will thrill and astonish you, 
and fill your mind with thoughts of the al- 
most infinite ingenuity of man and his al- 
most divine control of the forces of nature. 

Another correspondent writes of this 
blaze of living light : 

Jackson Park at night is a perfect flood 
of electric glory, and for many visitors is 
far more attractive than by day. Every 
foot of it is resplendent with light, and 
many of the effects produced are startling 
in their novel brilliancy. The electric 
fountains are a never-failing source of de- 
lighted wonder to thousands and thous- 
ands of people, and the crowds never 
seem to tire of watching the incessant 
changes of color, form and force which 
create the beautiful effects that evoke their 
admiration. , The search-lights, too, at- 
tract a deal of attention because of their 
novelty, especially the powerful one cast- 
ing its radiance from the summit of the 
Manufactures building, which casts a trail 
of light as brilliant as the sun, and can be 
seen, it is said, for a distance of a hun- 
dred miles. But it is not only these un- 


| usual features that deserve commendation. 
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Without a warning bell or a signal 
note lines of fire sped up the ribs of the 
dome of the Administration building and 
leaped to scattered points in the crown. 
A ring of beaded, light swept around the 
base of the dome, and as the mightiest 
coronet conceived by man was outlined 
against the darkening vault of heaven 
the multitude below broke into admiring 
applause. Across the south fronts of the 
Mining and Electricity buildings lines of 
twinkling lights burst into the glory of 
being. Down the facade of the leviathan 
Manufactures building, across the many- 
columned Peristyle and along the Agri- 
cultural and Machinery halls, flashed the 
rows of electric lamps. Over the build- 
ing sacred to the products of the field 
hung a bright circle like a golden aureola. 
The skylights in the Manufactures build- 
ing were great opalescent bands, and the 
interior was flooded with the radiance of 
the big electric chandeliers. Fire an- 
swered fire. The torches on the Admin- 
istration building, sentinel beacon lights, 
were answered by twinkling fires on 
the steamers out at sea. Magnesium 
fires in the central arch of the Peristyle 
threw its columns and statues into a 
ruddy glow and made the golden statue 


of the Republic stand out in rosy relief. 
The crowning act in this glorious spec- 
tacle was the illumination of the south 


lagoon. A row of incandescent lamps in 
the walls inclosing the lagoon and a few 
feet above the water flashed out in a ser- 
rated line of glowing electricity. The 
waters, stirred ‘into gentle ripples by a 
soft wind, shimmered in brilliant radi- 
ance. Around the edge of the lagoon ran 
a broad band of reflected light, and every 
tiny wavelet had a thousand facets with 
answering scintillations. 

The street lamps, are lights in white 
globes, dotting the grounds, were reflected 
in the lagoons as globes of fire with radi- 
ant, comet-like streamers, and faded out 
of sight in the darkness of the north, 
where the dome of the Illinois building 
loomed up as a bright beacon. A glare 
in the sky beyond was the only hint of 
the great city near at hand, and a flitting 
streak of light across the dim horizon 
proved, On closer inspection, to be the 
electric lights of the intra-mural railroad. 

The Administration building was bril- 
liantly illuminated within, and hundreds 
of enthusiastic people climbed the labor- 
ious stairs to the balconies about the 
dome. The sight from this point of van- 
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tage was magnificent and awe-inspiring. 
The ten thousand incandescent lamps 
made the adjacent grounds as light as 
day. The waters of the MacMonies’ 
fountain rose in arching jets and feil in 
misty spray. The rush and splash were 
blended into a murmuring anthem, which 
rose and spread in soothing gentleness. 
A search-light on the music hall, mount- 
ing toward the dark zenith, was turned 
upon the fountain, transmuting the jets 
into silvery rainbows and the falling 
drops into sparkling pearls. 

The girdle of light around the grand 
basin, made of electric lamps two feet 
apart and about three feet above the 
water, reflects the light and seems to 
double its volume. Around the big 
buildings at a uniform height of about 60 
feet are bands of incandescent lamps. 
These add new beauties to the architec- 
ture and lend their radiance to the gen- 
eral illumination, while the statue of 
Diana stands out above the Agricultural 
building, bathed in a flood of glory cast 
by a hidden reflector. See these effects 
from the pier just once, and then go home 
and forget the glorious vision if you can. 

And still another correspondent, at- 
tempting description of this scene of 
matchless splendor, says: 

With incandescent lamps blazing from 
all sides of the Administration building, 
that mammoth structure presents a mag- 
nificent spectacle. These lights are 16- 
candle power, and their rays illuminate 
the grounds and adjacent buildings so 
brilliantly that a pin can be seen in the 
roadway. The dome of the building 
looks as if it were studded with diamonds, 
while the cornice illumination, with a 
background of white, is a sight never to 
be forgotten. The Peristyle, Casino and 
Music hall are also illuminated, nearly 
two thousand globes casting their rays on 
the bronzed statue of the Goddess of 
Liberty at the east end of the building. 
The reflection from the lights casts danc- 
ing shadows on the water, and, looking 
east from the Administration building, the 
lagoon forms a picture of wondrous 
beauty. But these are not the only il- 
luminations. The Manufactures, the 
Mining and the Agricultural buildings 
are also lighted brilliantly. 

On the dome of the Administration 
building are eight ribs, and on each rib 
are forty incandescent lights that burn 
for hours. The cornice just below the 
dome is studded with four hundred and 
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twenty lights, and on the lower cornice 
eight hundred globes cast their mellow 
rays on the lagoon and near-by structures. 
Inside the building two thousand lights 
are blazing, equal to thirty-two thousand 
candle power. It is the exterior view of 
the building, however, that attracts the 
attention of the crowds. The ribs on the 
dome look from afar as if studded with 
diamonds, and the blazing globes on the 
upper and lower cornices make a sight 
that people go intorapturesover. Nothing 
like it in the way of illumination was 
ever before seen. 

The Mines and Mining building, filled 
as it is with pyramids of metallic ore and 
crystal, presents an appearance gorgeous 
and most attractive. The electric cur- 
rent had been turned on early, and the 
great number of arc lights hanging be- 
neath the lofty ceiling sparkled and 
twinkled like so many stars. There was 
not a spot throughout the entire structure, 
huge as it is, where any of the numerous 
columns and gallery supports cast a 
shadow. In the south of the building 
and immediately to the right of the en- 
trance is the Colorado exhibit. This con- 
sists of specimens of the mineral ores and 
crystal formations native to the state. 
They are arranged on shelves, in cases, 
and are built into mounds and pyramids. 
Shining upon them, the -white arc lights 
produced a most beautiful effect. The 
particles of metal exposed among the base 
rock shone by the reflected light, and the 
crystal specimens emitted all the pris- 
matic colors. During the early evening 
hundreds of people passed into the south 
entrance, only to stop on the threshold, 
apparently struck dumb with surprise and 
admiration at the scene before them. 
Many, weary with the day’s excitement 
and intending only to glance into the in- 
terior, when once their gaze caught the 
electro-mineral effect, put forth extra en- 
ergy and plodded through. Every step 
towards the north exit was a surprise. 

On the left, a little distance from the 
south end, was the exhibit made by a 
great iron firm of Germany, the foremost 
objects of attraction of which were the 
tree made of various-sized tubes and the 
Cleopatra needles constructed of railroad 
iron. Instead of leaves the limbs of the 
iron tree were ablaze with yellow incan- 
descent globes, and no golden-leaved 
maple of famed New England ever pre- 
sented a spectacle one-tenth so charming. 
Beyond this and on the right side of the 





aisle, was Missouri’s offering to the Ex- 
position. Arranged neatly and so as to 
obtain the full effects of the blazing sun 
overhead, this exhibit of minerals and 
mining appliances attracted much atten- 
tion. In the centre of the building stood 
the obelisk made of solid blocks of coal 
cut to represent huge blocks of black 
marble. Standing about this, many peo- 
ple wondered where were the coal flelds 
whose veins were of a thickness equal to 
the blocks, but a guard near by astonished 
all beholders by answering their ques- 
tion, ‘*‘ Pennsylvania has greater ones.”’ 

Once past the obelisk, few stopped 
again until near the north exit. But 
there all paused and lingered, and even 
when the greater part of the electric 
lights were extinguished they were still 
loath to leave a place so bewitchingly at- 
tractive. The object of chief admiration 
was the exhibit of New South Wales. It 
is situated on the west side of the aisle, 
the space being marked at the south end 
by a great pyramid of silver ore which 
shines under the glare of an arc light. 

At the north end of the exhibit is a 
large column covered with silver leaf, on 
the top of which stands Atlas, supporting 
the earth upon his shoulders. Between 
the silver pyramid and the column are 
pyramids and obelisks of red copper ore, 
tin, zinc and antimony. While behind 
these are arranged, in cases, very fine 
specimens of quartz and rock .crystal, 
every one of which is a beauty, and needs 
only to be seen by electric light to elicit 
exclamations of wonder and atonishment. 

The Agricultural building was a blaze 
of glory. Such fruits of the soil as are 
there arranged in all sorts of peculiar 
shapes were never before gathered to- 
gether. There were great ears of corn, 
with twenty rows, from Australia, huge 
heads of wheat from India, and grain of 
every kind from every portion of the 
earth. Not grain alone, but the products 
of grain, malt and distilled liquors, in 
white bottles, were displayed around col- 
ored globes and, seen after the electric 
current was turned on, showed the spirits 
in their most attractive form. 

In the great Manufactures building the 
lofty coronas shone with a brilliancy not 
seen before. Every globe was glowing 
with the power of two thousand candles, 
while lower down around the galleries 
others of equal magnitude were hung. 
Newly painted show cases glistened, and 
the wares of silver and gold and porcelain 
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within them were shown to their best ad- 
vantage. The Austrian exhibit appeared 
especially fine to the visitors, and the 
tower clock was so illuminated: that the 
hours and minutes could be read from any 
portion of the thirty-three acre building. 

But the illumination of last night, bril- 
liant as it was, formed only a part of what 
may be expected. When the full strength 
of the dynamos in Machinery Hall is 
used, when every street lamp is lighted, 
when lights gleam in the windows of the 
Art Palace, and the Government building, 
and every tower and dome from Cottage 
Grove avenue and Midway Plaisance to 
the cliff-dwellers’ caves and the cattle 
shows, it will make Jackson Park a place 
at night unrivaled in the wide world, 
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eed railroad entering Chicago has 
, been connected with the Belt Line 
which runs around the city, and which 
enters Jackson Park at the southwest 
corner. The terminus of this railroad 
system is the largest space set apart for 
railroads anywhere in the world. Even 
this is not all. As Jackson Park is on 
the lake front, the Exposition manage 
ment has provided that as many people as 
can be carried by boats may be landed 
at the piers of the Exposition. 

Without going into details to show 
how many people can be carried by each 
of these means, I may mention the sum 
total to allay all fears of visitors being 
overcharged. One hundred thousand 
people every hour is the number which 
the Exposition management expects to be 
able to land at Jackson Park and to take 
away. I think I am not exaggerating 
when I say that there is not another spot 
on the tace of the globe of the area of 
Jackson Park, that is to say about a 
square mile in extent, where one hundred 
thousand people could land or depart in 
an hour. 

If the weather were fine, I should want 
to have my first view of the Exposition 
from the lake. The scene from the deck 
of one of the big steamers running to the 
Fair grounds is very wonderful and im- 
posing, as we catch sight for the first 
time of the glittering domes, towers and 
terraces of the great buildings, over 
which a hundred thousand flags and 
streamers may flutter if the sunlight. 
As the boat draws nearer to the shore we 
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begin to make out the outlines of the 
buildings separately, and the great Man- 
ufactures Building, which looms up along 
the shore like a mountain, makes even 
the big vessel on which we sail look small 
as a fishing-boat. 

As we land at the pier, and pass into 
the grounds beneath the shapely columns 
of the beautiful Peristyle, the scene 
which greets one makes him feel smaller 
thanever. We walk past huge structures 
so high that it is almost painful to look 
up to their roofs from where we stand, 
and come to the Administration Build- 
ing, which is the crowning feature of the 
magnificent court which surrounds us. 
Then we ascend to the balcony below the 
dome of that building, to obtain a bird’s- 
eye view of the whole Exposition. 

After climbing to this balcony by a 
winding stairway, we find ourselves look- 
ing west over an immense railway station, 
from which a score of tracks stretch away 
into the distance like the strings of a 
hundred kites. To the south is the 
Machinery Hall, its pinnacles tipped 
with queer little figures of angels with 
outstretched wings. These look scarcely 
bigger than dolls, although they are 
taller than a man. When we look below 
at the people walking about the grounds 
and see that they only seem as big as 
mice, we can understand why the figures 
of angels look so small. 

In front of the Administration Build- 
ing is the grand court of the Exposition, 
which from this height presents a view 
never to be forgotten. Immediately be- 
low are three fountains that can hardly 
be equalled in the world. On either side 
of these fountains are others which can 
be seen best only at night. These are 
the electric fountains, which send forth 
sprays of every color imaginable, chang- 
ing every instant, and blending together 
so beautifully that one would think that 
they spouted up rainbows instead of 
water. Farther off is the Great Basin, 
dotted with gondolas, electric launches, 
and other pleasure craft. At night this 
Basin appears like a scene from fairy- 
land. Deep in the water can be seen 
electric iights of all colors, sparkling and 
flashing as though the bottom of the lake 
were paved with diamonds, rubies, emer- 
alds, and jewels of every kind. 

But it is not alone from the dome of 
the Administration Building that a view 
of the World’s Fair can be obtained. 
Let us take a trip on one of the pleasure 
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launches on the lagoon. These little 
boats glide along the water with no more 
noise or smoke than rowboats. As we 
look up from our cushioned seat at the 
gigantic pillars of the tall buildings, the 
flags which flutter from their tops seem 
like so many ribbons, and we can hardly 
realize that they are as big and long as 
they appeared from the dome of the Ad- 
ministration Building. And the great 
buildings themselves are not so over- 
powering as we inspect them over the fore- 
ground of sweet-smelling roses which 
surrounds the lagoon. 

The noise of the crowds and the crash- 
ing of the bands which we hear in the 
distance are softened to sweet music as 
they come mingled with the murmurs of 
the waters of the lagoon, gently rippling 
over the myriad water-lilies which float 
lazily on its surface, or softly plashing 
against the marble balustrade which sur- 
rounds us. In and out we go under the 
broad arches of the bridges which span 
the lagoon, and furnish a cool shelter 
from tix hot sun; out on the wide basin 
to the very foot of the big statue of the 
Republic, which from the boat appears 
to tower almost as high as the dome of 
the Administration Building; past the 
four big lions crouching at the base of 
Cleopatra’s needle; or sailing away near 
the Wooded Island where the shrubs and 
flowers of every clime invite us ashore. 
It is the realization of a chapter of the 
Arabian Nights. 

There is yet a third way of seeing the 
Exposition before we go through the 
buildings themselves. The elevated rail- 
way, which stretches like an immense 
serpent from one end of the grounds to 
the other, offers a view midway between 
that which we had from the dome and 
the view from the water. This brings us 
close to all the buildings, and allows us 
to inspect the wonderful carvings, statu- 
ary and mural paintings which adorn the 
exterior of these buildings. This rail- 
way, although only three miles in length, 
shows us more wonderful sights along 
the journey than we can find in three 
thousand miles in any other railway on 
earth. In fact, it may be said to take us 
around the world, for the World’s Fair 
is really a world in miniature. To go 
through all the buildings in a week we 
must get there early in the morning, and 
stay until the last thing at night. When 
we have finished all the buildings we 
must not forget to allow about a day for 





seeing the Midway Plaisance. If you 
wish to see the funny little Javanese liv- 
ing just as they do in their own country; 
the Chinese in picturesque attire; thie 
pudgy Eskimos in mud huts; German 
villagers in houses such as we have seen 
in picture-books; fierce-looking Arabs in 
turbans and red, baggy trousers—in fact, 
people of all countries going about their 
occupations just as they do in their far-off 
land—go to the Midway Plaisance. 

A ‘‘tired feeling’’ comes over even 
the liveliest vitality after prolonged sight- 
seeing. The mere succession of won- 
drous sights and incidents comes in the 
end to be fatiguing. For this reason, 
and also to impart to a World’s Fair the 
characteristics of a festival, which ought 
to be inseparable from it, the manage- 
ment has provided abundant means of 
rest, refreshment, and recreation. What 
could be more restful, for instance, than 
to leave the whirring wheels of Machin- 
ery Hall or the glare of the Electricity 
Building and repair to the Music Hall or 
to the Festival Hall, where almost every 
day some great musical entertainment 
will be provided? The best bands, 
musical associations, and choral associa- 
tions in the United States will on these 
occasions interpret the works of eminent 
composers, and in many cases these per- 
formances will be under the direction of 
the composers themselves. Music will 
also be supplied at stands erected at var- 
ious appropriate locations throughout the 
grounds, where at given hours the great 
military bands of this country and of 
Europe can be heard in the open air. 

In the matter of physical refreshment 
nothing will be lacking either in quantity, 
quality, or variety. Sandwiches and 
coffee, on the every-day American plan, 
may be had almost anywhere at any 
time. But the visitor may test the cook- 
ing and table service of all nations. You 
may dine one day in France, the next in 
Italy, the next in Russia, the next in 
Turkey, and so on through a week, hav- 
ing your luncheon or dinner in Vienna, 
Cairo, Berlin, or Buda-Pesth, and limit- 
ing your expenditure according to your 
resources, at rates fixed by the Exposi- 
tion management. 

A week at the World’s Fair will pass 
very quickly. It will be time to go 
home again almost before we. know it. 
And as we take the train and leave the 
big city behind us, we realize that even 
Chicago is only a small dot on the face of 
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the earth, and insignificant as a spectacle 
compared with the world in a nut-shell 
which we have seen at the World’s Fair.— 
Moses P. Handy,in Youth's Companion. 
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WHAT IS STAFF? 


TAFF is the stuff—the incombustible 

material—with which the great Ex- 
position buildings are covered; the facile 
garment of white which clothes their 
huge, gaunt skeletons of iron and timber. 
Not only are the structures clad in staff, 
but the hundreds of columns, pediments, 
capitals, and all the profuse general orna- 
mentation, as also the gigantic statuary 
groups and allegorical pieces, are all of 
staff. Without staff, indeed, these enor- 
mous buildings would be impossible, at 
anything like the present cost. One may 
almost say that without staff the Fair, in 
its present aspects, could not have come 
into existence. This protean substance 
is a mixture of plaster—often called plas- 
ter of Paris—and a small percentage of 
cemgnt, into which are introduced fre- 
quent fibres of hemp, jute or Sisal grass, 
to give it toughness, so that it may be 
bent, sawed, nailed or bored, at will. It 
is cast in molds. The plaster and cement 
are first wet up to the consistency of 
thick treacle, a layer of which is spread 
on the well-lubricated mold. Next fol- 
lows a layer of the long, tough fibres; 
over this is poured another coating of the 
liquid plaster, covering in the fibre and 
gradually filling the mold to the required 
depth. 

There are molds of a hundred, yes a 
thousand, different patterns and _ sizes, 
from those for casting plain staff-board, 
for walls, to those for the most complex, 
beautiful or fantastic ornamentation. In 
case of statues and statuary groups, the 
models are first fashioned in clay, then 
coated with staff. The interiors of the 
staff-sheds, where the mixing and casting 
are done, have been busy places during 
thé past eighteen months, as well as very 
steamy and slushy. Many of the work- 
men are German, French or Italian, the 
art and practice of staff-making being 
better understood abroad than in the 
United States. The composition hardens 
sufficiently to be handled and taken away 
to the building in process of construction, 
in the course of half an hour. Staff is 
fireproof and, to a considerable extent, 
waterproof. If kept painted, it will 
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withstand the weather for a number of 
years. If it cracks or crumbles off, it can 
readily be repaired with a brush or 
trowel, from a tub of the liquid mixture. 
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A WEEK AT THE FAIR. 





O vast, varied, and many are the at- 

tractions of the Columbian Exposi- 
tion, that visitors must proceed on some 
definite plan if they wish to gain any 
clear idea of the whole display. Other- 
wise they will have reason to regret, 
when too late, that they forgot or over- 
looked many important features. 

Most visitors will probably have not 
more than one week in Chicago, although 
the Fair well deserves months of con- 
stant sight-seeing, and thoroughly seen, 
would be in itself a liberal education. A 
plan for the week is as follows: 

First Day: A View of the Grounds.— 
Let us suppose that the visitor has se- 
cured lodgings and is now at one of the 
six entrance gates, or, better still, is 
landing at the pier from the lake-side, 
guide-book in hand, and note book and 
pencil in pocket. How shall the first- 
day best be spent? 

Certainly in seeing the grand build- 
ings, the external aspects of the Fair, the 
architecture, the beauty of the grounds, 
the statuary, the fountains, the whole 
panorama of effects. Do not hurry here, 
whatever else you have to cut short. 
Take time—take the early, cool morning 
hours if possible, for calm contemplation 
of these veritable wonders. Let this 
great poem of human art and effort so 
impress itself on the mind as to remain 
there to the end of your days. Do not 
be diverted by the hurrying crowds, but 
commune with your own thoughts. At 
each distinctly new prospect sit down for 
a few minutes on a bench, and so absorb 
the views as they unfold. 

The great Building of the Manufactures 
and Liberal Arts may well be the point 
of departure for this first day’s walk. It 
will be best not even to enter it on this 
day, save to walk along the great outer 
colonnades. Now you come to the lofty 
statue of the Republic, the calm, majestic 
embodiment of the Genius of America. 
It stands on the basin near the south end 
of the Liberal Arts Building. On the 
left—facing the Basin--you catch glimpses 
of the pale-blue lake, from between the 
white Corinthian columns of the Peri- 
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style, flanked on either hand by Music 
Hall and the Casino, where one may well 
pause to listen to the music which will 
be performed here on most days of the 
Fair. 

Passing around the foot or lake end of 
the Basin and turning westward, we con- 
front the noble Building of Agriculture, 
its swelling dome surmounted by St. 
Gauden’s famous statue of Diana. Next 
comes Machinery Hall, in many respects 
the most beautiful of the buildings, with 
its’ pleasing combinations of classic and 
Moorish architecture. From within re- 
sound the whir and rattle of machines; 
but these for this day shall be passed by. 
Turn then to contemplate the towering 
dome of the Administration Building, 
where the Executive offices of the Ex- 
position are located. Pass between two 
other buildings, that on the left devoted 
to Mining, and this on the right to Elec- 
tricity in all its myriad scientific and me- 
chanical applications. 

sefore us now opens a truly imposing 
panorama—canals, bridges, flowers, 
shrubbery, fouutains, stretching away for 
half a mile. Back a little at our left 
rises the long front of the Transportation 
Building, with its’ ‘‘Goiden Door.’’ 
Farther to the north, on that same side, 
swells the immense dome of Horticultural 
Hall; a palace of flowers, palms, ferns, 
grottoes and fountains. Directly across 
the Lagoon from the Horticultural Hall 
stands the substantial United States Gov- 
ernment Building, its dome purposely 
suggesting that of the Capitol at Wash- 
ington. Beyond it on the left, still look- 
ing northward, is placed the pretty 
Fisheries Building, of Gothic aspect; 
while over against it, across the Lagoon, 
rises the chaste, severely plain archi- 
tecture of the Women’s Building. 

The State and Foreign Buildings.— 
Farther down the vista on the right, the 
view is intercepted in part by the mellow 
tints of the largest of all the State Build- 
ings, thatof Illinois. Its eastern wing is 
outlined against the beautiful white Art 
Gallery which approximately heads the 
preat park-way and closes in the view 
northward. Nowhere else in the world 
can so magnificent a plaza be found, en- 
closed by architecture so colossal and 
imposing. One can but regret that it is 
to endure but a single year. For this 
reason it should be the more carefully 
observed. 

It will now be well to cross 


by one of 
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| the Rialto bridgés to Wooded Island, or 
| Rose Island, sixteen acres in extent, situ- 
| ated in the midst of the great Lagoon, 

| where are the ‘‘Hooden’’ and other 
Japanese exhibits in the midst of flower- 
gardens: Afterwards, walking more de- 
| liberately, one may approach, in turn, 

each of the six’ buildings last above 
named, and inspect them more closely. 

| Previously we had taken but a distant 
| view of them from the foot of the grand 
| 
| 


park-way. 

Several hours will be found to have 
| elapsed already, and refreshment at some 
| of the many restaurants may by this 
| time be needed. Afterward, take an ex- 
| cursion of a mile or more among the 
numerous State Buildings, which form a 
small city of themselves, and a_ very 
handsome one, at the north end of the 
grounds. While here one should visit 
the Eskimo Village, or Innuit Colony, 
| located in the extreme northwestern 
| corner of the grounds, where some sixty 
Eskimos may be seen at home. 

A trip to the buildings of various 
foreign nations, situated mainly at the 
northeast side of the grounds, can now 
| conveniently be made, and the model of 
a Battle-Ship, the ///znozs, which it 
difficult to believe is only a brick struc- 
ture, built up from the bottom of the lake, 
may be visited at the pier hard by. 
Thence, passing down the water front of 
the Liberal Arts Building, there may yet 
be davlight for visiting the Convent of 


is 


| La Rabida, associated historically with 
| the sadly troubled life of Columbus; the 
| Forestry Building, the Krupp Gun 


House, the Leather Building, the Stock 
| Pavilion, the Sawmill and the Cattle 
| Sheds. Some of these may have to be 
neglected, or given but a cursory glance, 
in passing; for by this time the eyes and 
feet of visitors will be alike tired. Yet if 
this programme be adhered to, the best 
of the outward aspects of the Fair will 
| have been seen. 

Second Day: The Manufactures Build- 
ing.—The visitor may now be said’ to 
have seen the Fair in its out-of-door 
pects. Next come the more especially 
interesting indoor features. One full 
day of the six should be devoted to the 
immensely varied exhibits in the great 
Building of the Manufactures and Liberal 


as- 


| Arts. A month, indeed, might be spent 
| here. The building itself is a fair, one 


had almost said a city, of streets, shops 


and stores. It covers the area of a good- 
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sized farm. Forty-four acres of floors are 
loaded and adorned with the most beauti- 
ful specimens of human handiwork, from 
all over the world. Shall I enable the 
boys for whom I write to gain a better 
idea of this immense structure, “when I 
say that six full games of base-ball, each 
on a regulation “' field,’’ might be played 
at once on the main floor, with space for 
batting so unrestricted that a ‘‘ home 
run ’’ might be made on each field, sim- 
ultaneously ? Three Coliseums like that 
of ancient Rome might be set’: down side 
by side on this interior space, with room 
for St. Peter’s church in addition! Or if 
vou think that the vast crowds that are 
to congregate here this year will leave 
you no room to move about, you may be 
reassured when you are told that the en- 
tire standing army of imperial Germany 
might be assembled beneath this vast roof ! 

All this great area is full of the most 
elegant and costly articles in the world. 
Truly, the visitor needs to be here as 
early as the gates are opened, on this day, 
if he is to see a hundredth part of this 
varied wealth! Tospecify here even the 
nature of the exhibits is impossible. No 
one could see them all in a month, much 
tach visitor may best 


less in a day. 
give attention to the things that have 
special interest for him, and the Official 
Guide-Book will direct him to their loca- 


tion. This day in the Building of Manu- 
factures and Jiberal Arts will tire the 
eyes often, and time and again it will be 
advisable to withdraw to the colonnade 
on the lake-side to rest and take the 
breeze. When food is needed it may be 
found across the great canal, at the Dairy 
café southward of La Rabida; or at the 
‘* Clam-Bake’’ across the northern canal, 
near the Fisheries Building. 

Third Day: Modern Inventions.—The 
plan for this day will be much more ex- 
tended than that of yesterday. It should 
include Machinery Hall, the Mines, Elec- 
tricity and Transportation Buildings—to 
each one of which an entire day might 
well be devoted by visitors able to spend 
three or four weeks instead of one at the 
Fair. There will be time for no more 
than a leisurely walk amidst the thou- 
sands of clattering machines which cover 
the seventeen acres of floor space in Ma- 
chinery Hall. Do not forget the power- 
house, in the rear, where are located the 
immense battery of boilers and the 
twenty-four thousand horse-power engines 
that.set all these machines in motion. 








A WEEK AT THE FAIR. 


Leaving Machinery Hall, we may next 
enter the lofty portal of the building de- 
voted to Electricity, less noisy than the 
one we have left, but not less complex. 
Here are nearly ten acres of Electric 
Dynamos, Batteries, Telegraphs, Signals, 
Heaters, Forges, Telephones, Mo ors and 
Lights, and other subtle devices of which 
our fathers knew nothing, but which 
enter into the every-day life of this gen- 
eration. 

Parallel and abreast of the Electrical 
Building stands the Mining Building, to 
which we may next take our way. Here 
are displayed all those varied devices by 
which men pierce the rugged mountain 
lodes, and wrench the metals from the 
iron grasp of Nature. Here are ores, 
gems, crystals, coal, coke, petroleum, 
natural gas, gold, silver, tin, nickel, 
minerals in general. Here are stamps or 
crushers, assay and mining apparatus, 
boring and drilling machinery. 

It is a display which one might profit- 
ably visit for study every day for a week. 
But we must cross over to the Golden 
Door of the Transportation Building, 
where for two hours more we shall find 
our attention absorbed by palace cars, 
locomotives, road engines, steam craft, 
yachts, naval construction, flying-ma- 
chines, pneumatic tubes,—in short, all 
the devices of modern travel at high 
speed. 

Fourth Day: The Produce of the Fields. 
—Go first to the Building of Agriculture, 
one of the most beautiful structures on 
the grounds. Beneath its ample roofs lie 
spread out eighteen acres of exhibits, of 
interest to all, and of especial interest to 
the farmer, ranchman and gardener. 
Here, amidst a calm suggestive of green 
fields and pastures, we find cereals, 
grasses and forage plants, sugars and 
confections, dairy products and foods, 
farming tools and farm buildings, pure 
and mineral waters—innumerable articles 
suggestive of country life and country 
quiet. Two or three hours will be occu- 
pied in gaining even the most general 
conception of them. 

Next, we may well go to see the ex- 
hibit of live stock beneath the forty acres 
of sheds in the rear, to the southward. 
Here are horses, cattle, sheep, camels, 
goats, swine, dogs, cais, ferrets, rabbits 
and many wild animals. A hurried view 
of them will occupy two or three hours 
more of our day; and we shall have to 
hasten past the Stock Pavilion, for per- 
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forming animals, with no more than a 
glance inside of it. 

Finally, pass up through the gromnnds, 
northward, to the Horticultural Building, 
amidst whose lovely flowers, palms, grot- 
toes and fountains the last two hours of 
the afternoon may be appropriately spent. 

fifth Day.—Some particularly pleasing 
spectacles have been purposely reserved 
for the last two days of the week. Two 
hours of the morning of the fifth day may 
be spent at the Women’s and Children’s 
buildings, neighboring one another, to 
the north of Horticultural Hall. The 
exhibit in the Women’s Building is de- 
signed to represent the progress of woman 
from the earlier, darker ages of human- 
ity to the present era, and to illustrate 
some of what may be called the public 
services of the sex. There is a model 
hospital and model kindergarten, as well 
as parlors fitted to illustrate the comforts 
of home. Another department is devoted 
to those organizations of reform and 
charity of which women have ever been 
the champions. In another wing there 
is a model kitchen; and in the open air 
on the roof, whence a grand view of the 
grounds is obtained, are the ‘‘ hanging 
gardens,’’ with pleasant cafés attached. 


At the Children’s Building near by 
may be seen all manner of famous toys, 


including the ‘* talking doll.’’ Here also 
are model nurseries, kindergartens, chil- 
dren’s kitchens, creches, etc. It is a 
place to which the little ones will beg to 
return time and again. 

The chief interest of this morning’s ex- 
cursion, however, will be centred at the 
Fine Arts Building, with its spacious 
Annexes, where are to be seen five acres 
of the master-pieces of the world’s great- 
est painters, sculptors, etchers, carvers 
and other artists. Never before has so 
varied and extensive an art display been 
collected under one roof. Hours will 
pass like moments here. 

Yet time must be economized, this 
afternoon, to visit the Fisheries Building, 
where all the boys, at least, will be 
captivated by the illustrations of sea-fish- 
ing and angling, fresh-water fishing, and 
fish culture. Living fish, large and 
small, of almost every known kind, fill 
the great tanks of the aquaria, some of 
which have a capacity of forty thousand 
gallons. 

If possible, an hour more of the after- 
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ing, located across the canal immediately 
south of the Fisheries. Here are cannon, 
Gatling guns, shells and projectiles of 
every sort; a mint, showing specimens of 
every coin made by the United States; 
and also exhibits from every other depart- 
ment of the general government. 

Sixth Day: A Tour of the Midway 
FPlaisance.—Most visitors will feel the 
need of a little recreation, after five full 
days of conscientious sight-seeing. We 
propose, therefore, to spend the forenoon 
in having a royal good time in the Mid- 
way Plaisance. This portion of the Fair, 
somewhat apart from the main grounds, 
is a comparatively narrow strip of land, 
seven-eighths of a mile in length, be- 
tween the Fifty-ninth and Sixtieth Street 
entrances. It is part and portion of the 
Exposition, and admittance to the latter 
entitles the visitor to general admittance 
to the Plaisance, but not to its special at- 
tractions, or ‘‘shows.’’ ‘These are ‘‘ con- 
cessions;’’ that is to say, the enterprising 
proprietors pay for the privilege of being 
there, and therefore charge admission 
fees. We may regard our visit here as 
of the nature of a recreation, and not to 
be taken too seriously. 

We can think of it as the ‘ Brother 
Yagger’’ part of the Fair. Here are the 
Tower of Babel, the Captive Balloon, the 
Sliding Railway, the Turkish Village, 
the Moorish’ Palace, the Street in Cairo, 
the Ferris Wheel, the Dahomey Village, 
the Hagenbeck Animal Show, and many 
other ‘‘ attractions,’’ about which, doubt- 
less, other writers will give information 
to the readers of 7he Companion. The 
proprietors are so extremely willing to 
sell you tickets of admission, that your 
pocket-book will suffer here if you do not 
guard it rigidly. It may perhaps be well 
to set aside a fixed sum for ‘‘ fun’’ before 
making this excursion. 

There will now remain of our week but 
one afternoon in which to take a farewell 
walk through the main grounds, and a 
parting glance at the grand buildings. 
One may spend an hour at Music: Hall, 
another visiting the Columbian Caravels, 
the old war-ship Viagara, and the Con- 
vent of La Rabida, and the rest of the 
afternoou in the Buildings of Archzeology 
and Forestry.— Youth's Companion. 

saitheubuaniiae “ 

BRYN MAWRk makes the most complete 
exhibit of all the Women’s Colleges. She 


noon must be given to the interior of the | stands out brilliantly at Chicago through 
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THE COST OF THE TRIP. 


HE point that I wish to impress, says 
Mr. Robert Groves, is that this fair 
is worth seeing at any cost within the 
command of the people. As World’s Fairs 
go it will probably be thirty or forty 


-years before this country witnesses an- 


other like it. That will mean the next 
generation, and not this. Nor is it true 
that one must spend a small fortune in 
order to behold the glories of the White 
City. It is not true that one must sub- 
mit to extortion or robbery in Chicago. 
Just after the opening of the Fair a cry 
went up in the columns of eastern papers 
that Chicago was trying to rob the people. 
The Chicago papers were compelled to 
take the matter up and make investiga- 
tions. They found that in many in- 
stances these charges were well based. 
But it must be said to their credit that 
they condemned extortion wherever they 
found it and exposed the guilty parties. 
Already we find conditions settling down 
here. Weare now able to ascertain ap- 
proximately what it will cost a man or a 
party or a family to come to Chicago and 
see the Fair for five or six days or more time. 

By good management, and suppression 
of the great American weakness of pride, 
one may make his expenses just what he 
can afford to pay. For instance, he may 
go to one of the first-class hotels, either 
those of the city proper or of the World’s 
Fair district, and live at the rate of from 
$8 to $20 per day per person. Or he may 
go to the more moderate houses and ob- 
tain rooms at prices ranging from $1 to 
$3 per day per person, and take meals 
wherever he likes at a cost varying from 
$1.50 to $3 per person. Between these 
limits one should be able to satisfy himself. 

It stands to reason that living at the 
hotels will be more expensive than in pri- 
vate houses. The hotel keepers represent 
large investments and large expectations. 
They want big profits. But in thousands 
upon thousands of private houses there 
are rooms to rent, with or without meals, 
at prices with which every visitor will be 
able to please himself. In looking about 
I have seen plenty of good, comfortable 
rooms within a short distance of the Fair 
gates, which may be had at a cost of $1 
to $1.50 per person per day. By exercis- 
ing economy these visitors may get their 
meals at $1.50 more per day. Of course 
they will have to keep away from the 
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as few meals as possible within the 
grounds, where everything is more ex- 
pensive than it is on the outside. 

A friend of mine in Ohio, a man who 
has but a moderate income and who isa 
prudent financier, wrote me a few days 
ago as follows: ‘‘ We want to see the Fair, 
but we can’t afford to go to Chicago to be 
robbed. Won't you look about for me 
and see what you can do in the way of 
accommodations for myself, wife and two 
grown children? I am willing to pay 
reasonable prices for comfortable, cleanly 
accommodations, but economy is a con- 
sideration with a poor man such as I am. 
We might leave the children at home, but 
rather than do that I shall stay at home 
miyself."’ 

I was glad to go out and see what I 
could find for my friend. I applauded his 
practical spirit, and also his determination 
to bring the children along. If a man 
can afford to come to the Fair at all, he 
should bring’ all of his children who 
are old enough to appreciate the show 
and to profit by it as one of the grandest 
educational institutions ever organized in 
the world. After a day’s search I reported 
to him as follows: 

‘** Have found you two nice rooms in a 
new house, well kept by a woman of good 
character, about half a mile from the 
gates of the Exposition. There are two 
beds, and you may have a cot or small 
bed also if you like. There is running 
water in the rooms, and a bath and other 
convenieyces are in the hall adjoining. 
The house has a porch and a pretty yard. 
For these two rooms you will pay during 
the ten days of your stay $4 aday. You 
may have breakfast in the house—and I 
am sure from what I saw of the woman 
that the breakfasts will be satisfactory 
at $2 per day for your family. A light 
luncheon at the Exposition and dinner at 
a restaurant near your rooms will cost 
you for the four persons about $1.25 for 
the luncheon and $2.50 for the dinner. 
Your admission to the Fair will be $2 a 
day. if you add to this about $2 a day 
for incidentals, admission to the special- 
ties in the Plaisance, catalogues, rides on 
the intramural railway, etc., you will find 
your expenses footing up about $14 a day 
during your stay here. By economy you 
will be able to cut this down $2 or $3, or 
if you feel disposed you may make it two 
or more dollars more.’’ 

This is for a party of four, and it will 
be observed that the expense is a little 
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more than $3 per day per person. Asa 
result of this inquiry I unhesitatingly say 
to inquirers that if they will be careful of 
their expenditures they may come here 
and stay at an expense of $3 a day each, 
though in order to do this there should 
be two or more in the party. 

As to the time required for a satisfactory 
view of the Fair, a month is better than a 
fortnight, but even so short atimeasa week 
will do fairly well. In six days and even- 
ings—for the grounds are open till near 
midnight—one may see all the principal 
objects of interest without, of course, stop- 
ping to examine everything in detail. 

If I could come for only four or five 
days, and thought it necessary to reduce 
my expenses to $2 or $2.50 a day while 
here, I should stillcome. It is the World 
spread out here for one’s inspection, and 
it is worth seeing at any cost or sacrifice 
within reason. 

EARNEST CAUTION TO YOUNG WOMEN. 

But, if a lady, be sure where you are 
going before you leave home, or at least 
be in correspondence with throughly re- 
liable parties. From 7he Friends’ /ntelli 
gencer we take the following: 

‘‘ Earnest words of caution have been 
sent out from Chicago to young women in- 
tending to visit that city. Thesubstance 
of them is to beware of strange places and 
strange people; to place confidence only in 
those already known to be trustworthy. 
Enclosing one of these cautions, issued by 
the Protective Association for Women and 
Children (whose office is Réom 828, 
Opera House Building, Chicago), a cor- 
respondent in that city sends us the fol- 
lowing letter: The above words of warn- 
ing are already needed. We were asked 
to inquire into the reliability of a hotel 
offering ‘fifteen dollars a month, board, 
and one day off each week,’ for a nom- 
inal service. If this was as it appears to 
the inexperienced mind, it would be 
equivalent to a vacation on full pay to the 
thousands of clerks, typewriters, and 
office-girls who are forced to aid in the 
support of a family, or have but little left 
after board and car-fare are paid, and be 
content with a few hours occasionally to 
visit the Eair. A complete list of hotels 
and boarding-houses failed to record the 
existence of such a hotel. We believe 
that no hotel would depend upon help so 
transient as that would necessarily prove. 
We do not wonder that so many wish to 
attend the World's Fair, where so much 
is to be learned. ‘That there is a doubt 
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as to the ability of some to attend makes 
them more apt to be deceived by such 
advertisements. There ave reliable fam- 
ilies who need the services of girls for a 
short time, and give moderate wages; but 
such places should be sought for through 
a friend, or some one of whom there is no 
doubt as to their reliability. We know 
of no other way for girls to earn money 
while attending the Fair. The Rolling 
Chair Company has a force of eight hun- 
dred students now, and a reserve of six 
hundred to be called upon at the end of 
the school year. There are many appli- 
cations besides, The pay is thirty dollars 
a month, and ten per cent. of gross earn- 
ings. Many take this opportunity to see 
the Fair, and will resign after a few 
weeks’ service. The new applicants 
have hut little chance, as each student 
has pledged himself to furnish a substi- 
tute. This he can readily do among his 
acquaintances, and in this way dispose of 
his uniform. The advertising columns of 
the daily papers show that the supply of 
those wishing a situation at the Fair or in 
the city farexceedsthedemand. Chicago 
has been sustaining for months a great 
army of unemployed workmen, and we 
believe the supply will exceed the de- 
mand withoutan influx from the outside.”’ 
Persons desiring to engage quarters by 
mail, before leaving home, may address 
with confidence Orville Brewer, Teachers’ 
Columbian Hall, 7o Dearborn Street, 
Chicago; S. R. Wenchell, 262 Wabash 
Avenue Chicago; or Carleton N. Gary, 
Hotel Epworth, Room 813, No. 
Washington Street, Chicago. 
WORLD’S FAIR POST-OFFICE. 
A regular post-office—the World’s 
Fair Postal Station, Chicago, Illinois— 
has been established inside the Fair 
grounds, in the United States Govern- 
ment Building. Here every one can 
post letters, buy stamps and receive mail, 
as at any other post-office. There is also 
a quick and accurate general delivery. 
Many of the State Buildings have also 
arranged to have mail, addressed to their 
care, brought to them by special messen- 
ger for distribution to visitors. There 
are telegraph offices in all the principal 
buildings, also numerous telephone sta- 
tions and a messenger boy service. Vis- 
itors from Pennsylvania may have their 
mail addressed to the Pennsylvania State 
Building, unless they prefer to receive it 
at the street and number where they may 
be domiciled while in Chicago. 


I1oo 
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SHOWING WHAT MAY BE SEEN AT THE 
FAIR AND COST OF ADMISSIONS. 


? 

O set at rest all doubts and misrepre- 

sentations in regard to the cost of 
viewing the World’s Fair and its various 
side attractions, Director General Davis 
has submitted the following report to the 
National. Commission, showing what 
buildings and departments at Jackson 
park the entrance fee of 50 cents entitles 
a visitor to see, and at what places an 
extra charge is made, together with the 
amount of such charge : 

Hon. THOMAS W. PALMER, PRESIDENT 
WoRLD’s COLUMBIAN COMMISSION.—S?7r - 
In compliance with the resolution of the 
World's Fair Columbian Commission, 
adopted Tuesday, May 2, 1893, calling for 
a statement of concession exhibits and the 
special attractions, admission to which is 
not included in the admission fee of 50 cents; 
said statement to also include, as far as prac- 
ticable, a list of the great attractions of the 
expositions proper for which the admission 
fee of 50 cents is charged, I have the honor 
to report: 

The fee of 50 cents charged for admission 


to the World’s Columbian Exposition covers 
entrance to all parts of the exposition 
grounds, including the Midway Plaisance, a 


total area of about 670 acres. It covers also 
admission to all the buildings of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition, including all the 
special exhibition buildings allied with the 
several great departments, the floors, gal- 
leries, and dome of the administration build- 
ing, the monastery of La Rabida, containing 
all the most valuable and authentic relics ot 
Columbus now extant, the woman’s build- 
ing, and the United States government 
building, the battle ship, and all the State 
buildings and the pavilions of foreign 
nations. 

In Jackson Park are the great departments 
and their allied outdoor exhibits and an- 
nexes, as follows : 

The buildings of the department of Agri- 
culture, with outside exhibits, including the 
windmill exhibits and the agriculture ex- 
hibits of France and her colonies. 

The buildings of the department of Horti- 
culture, with extensive greenhouse annexes, 
nurseries, plantations, flower gardens, and 
lawns under the care of American and for- 
eign exhibitors. 

‘Phe department of Live Stock includes 
the stock pavilion, or show ring, and also 
additional structures for the sheltering of 
stock. 

In the department of Fisheries will be 
shown the methods and products of fishing 
industries throughout the world, which will 
occupy the central portion of the structure, 
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while of the two annexes to the building, 
one will be filled with a magnificent aquarial 
exhibit under the auspices of the United 
States fish commission, and the other with 
a complete exhibit of angling appliances 
and material gathered from all over the 
world. 

In the building of the Mines and Mining 
department will be illustrated ancient and 
modern systems of mining and metallurgy in 
use throughout the world, with specimens 
of native minerals of our own and other 
countries, and refined products and metal 
lurgical processes. 

The buildings of the department of Ma- 
chinery include, besides the American ex 
hibits and the steam and electric power 
plant, extensive and interesting displays 
trom Germany, France, Belgium and other 
foreign countries. A portion of the great 
exhibit of Frederick Krupp, of Germany, 
which is installed in a special pavilion on 
the lake shore south of the monastery of La 
Rabida, is also included in the classification 
of the department of Machinery. 

The Transportation exhibits department 
will display a most extensive collection of 
vehicles used on land and water from the 
most ancient time down to the present day. 

The great building of Manutactures and 
Liberal Arts covers more than thirty acres 
of ground floor. In this area are included the 
manufactured products of over eighty na- 
tions aud colonies, as well as the educ. 
tional exhibits included in the department 
of liberal arts. 

The Shoe and Leather building, on the 
lake shore, east of the South pond, con- 
tains the great collection representing the 
leather industry in all parts of the world. 

The building of the lectrical department 
is occupied by exhibits alone, and the elec- 
trical plant of the Exhibition, which will be 
one of the most conspicuous features of the 
electric display, exceeds in extent and power 
any installation heretofore attempted. 

The Fine Art galleries, with their an- 
nexes, are occupied by the choicest ex- 
amples of modern art from foreign countries 
iad the best collection ever yet made of the 
productions of American artists. 

The department of Ethnology and Arche- 
ology occupies the Anthropological building 
at the southeast corner of the grounds, and 
its exhibits illustrate. the development of 
the human race from the earliest times to 
the present. 

The Forest product of our own and other 
countries will be shown in the Forestry pa- 
vilion, lying directly east of the anthropolo- 
gical building. 

In the Woman’s Building will be shown 
the best productions of woman’s work from 
all quarters of the globe. 

The great building erected by the United 
States government at an expense of nearly 
$500,000 is filled with the most complete and 
best arranged collection which it is possible 
to secure from all the government depart- 
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ments and the Natioual museum at Wash- 
ington. Lying just off shore, northeast of 
the government building, is the reproduc- 
tion of a modern war ship, with the latest 
designs in armament dad tdhunsive armor. 
The United States signal station and life- 
saving station stand in close proximity upon 
the north entrance to the lagoon. 

The list of State and foreign buildings is 
too long and their attractions too numerous 
to be given in detail, but it may be worth 
while to mention that their historical col- 
lections and illustrations of natural products 
and resources will be most attractive to 
those visiting the Fair. 

The Administration building, the central 
artistic structure of the Exposition, is also 
open to the public, except the offices of the 
administration. The elevators are run with- 
out charge, and the public is admitted to all 
the floors, the galleries, and the dome dur- 
ing the hours when the Exposition is open. 

All these are exhibits in Jackson Park 
‘ny ow and admission to them all is covered 
»y the entrance fee of so cents. In addition 
to the above, this one fee of 50 cents secures 
admission to the grounds of the Midway 
plaisance. 

I have the honor to submit herewith a list 
of special entertainments and outside ex- 
hibits, in which are noted those that are free 
to the public and those to which admission 
is charged. In the latter case the price of 
admission is given. The list also includes 
the various concessionary exhibits used for 
the transportation of passengers and the 
charges authorized in each instance. I have 
the honor to be 

Very respectfully yours, 
GEORGE R. Davis, Director General. 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Constantinople street scene, Turkish 
theatre (two performances daily), 50 cents ; 
Persian tent, 25 cents; panorama, Syrian 
photos, 25 cents; Turkish restaurant, native 
musical performances, tribe of Bedouins, 25 
cents. 

Cairo street, admission until 11 a. m., 25 
cents ; reserved seats, 25 cents; after that 
hour free. 

Egyptian temple, admission 25 cents. 

Dutch East India Village, admission 25 
cents. 

German Village and Town of medieval 
times, admission 25 cents. 

Natatorium, admission, with use of baths, 
50 cents. 

Eskimo Village, admission 25 cents. 

Moorish Palace, admission 25 cents. 

Panorama_of Bernese Alps, admission 25 
cents. ra 

Panorama of Volcano of Mount Kilauea, 
admission 50 cents. 

Algerian Village, admission 25 cents. 

Hungarian Concert Pavilion and Cafe, 
admission 25 cents. 

Venetian Glassware and Mosaics, admis- 
sion 25 cents. 
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Chinese Village, admission 25 cents. 

Irish Village and Blarney Castle. 

Lectures on Animal Locomotion, no ad- 
mission charge. 

Nippon Tea House, admission 10, 25, and 
50 cents. 

Persian Building, admission 50 cents. 

Ruins of the Cliff Dwellers, admission 25 
cents. 

Costumed Natives of Forty Countries, ad- 
mission 25 cents. 

Typical Irish Village with Native Inhabi- 
tants, admission 25 cents. 

Japanese Bazars—No admission fee. 

Vienna Cafe and Concert Hall, no admis- 
sion fee. 

Competitive Musical Exercises, prices to 
be approved by Exposition company. 

Model of St. Peter’s Church, Rome, ad- 
mission 25 cents. 

Hagensback’s Zoological Arena, admis- 
sion to building, 25 cents; seats in amphi- 
theatre from 25 cents to $1.00. 

Tunisian Exhibit and Cafe, no admission 
fee. 

Mammoth Crystal Cave, no admission fee. 

Model Eiffel Tower, admission 25 cents. 

Vienna Maennerchor Society, prices to be 
approved by bureau of music. 

Whaling Bark Process, 
cents. 

Electric 
cents. 

East Indian Wares, no admission fee. 

Festival Hall, admission $1.00. 

Captive Balloon, admission to inclosure, 
25 cents; trip in balloon $2.00. 

Constantinople Street Scenes, Sedan 
chairs rent, with two native !carriers, $1 per 
hour. 

Cairo Street Scenes, donkey and camel 
rides, 50 cents per hour for donkeys; 25 
cents for ride through street on camel. 

World’s Fair Steamship Company, trans- 
portation of passengers to and from Jackson 
park, round trip 25 cents. 

Electric Intramural Railway, ten cents 
round trip. 

Steam Launches, transportation through 
outer lagoons, basins, and Lake Michigan; 
ronnd trip, 25 cents. 

Electric Launches, transportation through 
lagoons and basins, round trip, 25 cents. 

Wheel Chairs, roller chairs about grounds 
and buildings, 75 cents per hour with attend- 
ant, 40 cents per hour without service of an 
attendant. 

Venetian Gondolas and Barges, about 
lagoons and basins with gondoliers, 50 cents 
per round trip. 

Elevators in Transportation Building, ten 
cents per ride. ‘ 

Elevators to the Roof of the Manufactures 
Building, 50 cents for trip. 

Vertical Revolving Wheel, 50 cents per 
ride of two round trips. 

Movable Sidewalk, Long Pier—Electric- 
ally propelled sidewalk, 5 cents per ride 
from shore to end of sidewalk, or 21ce versa. 


admission 2: 


Scenic Theatre, admission 











PRAISE AS STIMULUS. 
BY LOUISE FOSTER. 


>VERY effort had failed, and in my 
mental day-book I had _ written 
against Tom’s name “ Incorrigible.’’ 
My inventive faculty for punishment had 
been worked to the utmost; he had staid 
‘after school,’’ had sat still for a pre- 
scribed time, had written words by the 
hundred on his slate, and sometimes even 
whole phrases, for in this particular 
school moral sentences were considered 
corrective. Asa last resort he had been 
banished from the room. But all in vain, 
Tom was still uncured. And what was 
his particular fault? It is hard to define 
his daily course; it simply did not ‘* work 
for righteousness.’’ He was an adept in 
finding out my pet prejudices and adopt- 
ing them as his pet pastime. His pranks 
and perpetual good temper won him 
many friends; every boy might at any 
time be his ‘‘chum.’’ In spite of his 
vagaries he was a favorite with me too, 
for he always had an answer ready, de- 
livered with unfailing promptness and 
good humor. Isn’t the quick, mentally 
active boy always the energetic, obstrep- 
erous boy ? 

One day Tom had worried me more 
than usual and I heaved a sigh of relief 
as I gave out an unusually difficult pro- 
blem in arithmetic. I knew that he was 
reduced to order for one while. Pretty 
soon however, he came up with the prob- 
lem correctly solved, and his eager, ex- 
ultant face drew from me unhesitatingly 
some generous praise and the remark 
that he ought to be in the next class. 
I shall never forget the sudden flush and 
the breathlessness with which he said, 
‘*T would work!’’ It opened my eyes; I 
saw my mistake; all that was needed 
was to arouse his ambition and to direct 
his energies. I had accomplished the 
former, unwittingly, it is true, but none 
the less actually; the latter might also be 
accomplished by means of sympathy and 
encouragement. And it was; many a 
time my. own patience failed me, and then 
of course, Tom returned to his old ob- 
streperous ways, but we struggled up 
again and finally succeeded. This little 
experience did much for me. 

As I look back upou my own youthful 
days, I can remember the very small 
modicum of praise which I received. If 
I did right, it was no more than was to 
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be expected, and therefore nothing to my 
credit. Of course I deserved no praise, 
and I got none; I grew up expecting to 
do my duty, or take the consequences, 
and as a result distrusted much generous 
praise, which later comes to me from the 
world outside. Praise from some one 
whom we value is high reward; it may be 
bestowed by one even upon whom we do 
not look with favor and be here also high 
reward, but it must be impulsively given, 
generously bestowed, or it loses its value. 
And why is it not a suitable reward to 
hold up to our scholars? 

Boys and girls have an exceedingly 
keen sense of justice, and know when 
they have done well, or at least have 
tried hard, which often means the same 
thing to them. But they have little per- 
severance, and that is natural. They are 
growing mentally and increasing in every 
way their score of experiences with which 
to fill up the mental warehouse. At- 
tracted now by this, now by that, they 
wander here and there like will-o’-the- 
wisps and stick to nothing. The faculty 
of stick-to-it-iveness must be cultivated, 
and that is best accomplished through re- 
ward. Big and little, young and old, all 
work on in hope of winning some goal 
which shall serve as reward for all the 
labor undergone. Sometimes it is ideal 
success, sometimes it is material success. 
With boys and girls it is usually the 
latter. That success is assured to them 
by the teacher’s praise. The bright boy 
is like a full-blooded horse, on his mettle, 
ready to respond to the prick of the spur. 
He answers the confidence placed in him 
with worthy generous action, and earns 
the praise offered him by renewed effort. 
The average girl does not lag behind the 
bright boy. And I have noticed that the 
action of such boys and girls will curb 
and control comrades of less delicate 
moral sense, to the abounding advantage 
of all. 

Such a course requires patience and dis- 
cernment on the part of the teacher. The 
misdeed stands out in glaring prominence, 
and the condemning looks and words for 
some reason always seem uppermost. It 
is so easy to say, ‘“‘Stay after school, 
Jones,’’ or ‘‘Leave the room, Brown.”’ 
And then, afterwards, upon investigation, 
the affair was really most trifling, and a 
laughing word might have changed the 
whole course of events. 

Generous praise and true hearty inter- 
est in my scholars are my weapons of dis- 
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cipline and self-protection. Tolstoi hasa 
story in which he tells of the anarchy in 
a school and its final conquest by the 
natural interest and curiosity aroused in 
the scholars. They are not machines, 
and they resent half-hearted treatment. 
Praise generously administered is more 
stimulating than the prick of a sarcastic 
word, or the sting of the lash.—/opudar 
Educator. 


——-- > 


WORK. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 


‘THERE is a perennial nobleness, and 

even sacredness, in work. Were he 
never so benighted, forgetful of his high 
calling, there is always hope in a man 
that actually and earnestly works; in 
idleness alone is there perpetual despair. 
Work, never so mammonish, mean, is in 
communication with Nature: the real 
desire to get work done will itself lead 
one more and more to truth, to Nature’s 
appointments and regulations, which are 
truth. 

Blessed is he who has found his work; 
let him ask no other blessedness. He has 
a work, a life-purpose: he has found it, 
and will followit. How, asa free-flowing 
channel, dug and torn by noble force 
through the sour mud-swamip of one’s ex- 
istence, like an ever-deepening river there, 
it runs and flows!—draining off the sour, 


festering water gradually fram the root of 


the remotest grass blade; making, in- 
stead of pestilential swamp, a green, fruit- 
ful meadow with its clear-flowing stream. 
How blessed for the meadow itself, let 
the stream and its value be great or small! 


Labor is life; from the inmost heart of 


the worker rises his God-given force, the 
sacred celestial life-essence, breathed into 
him by Almighty God, from his inmost 
heart awakens hiin to all nobleness, to all 
knowledge, ‘‘self-knowledge,’’ and much 
else, so soon as work fitly begins. Kunow- 
ledge! the knowledge that will hold good 
in working, cleave thou to that; for 
Nature herself accredits that, says Yea to 
that. Properly, thou hast no other 
knowledge but what thou hast got by 
working: the rest is yet all a hypothesis 
of knowledge; a thing to be argued of in 
schools, a thing floating in the clouds in 
endless logic vortices till we try it and fix 
it. ‘‘ Doubt, of whatever kind, can be 
ended by action alone.’’ 
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Older than all preached gospels was 
this unpreached, inarticulate, but ineradi- 
cable, forever-enduring gospel: Work, and 
therein have well-being. Man, son of 
earth and heaven, lies there not, in the 
innermost heart of thee, a spirit of active 
method, a force for work:—and burns 
like a painfully smoldering fire, giving 
thee no rest till thou unfold it, till thou 
write it down in beneficent facts around 
thee! What is immethodic, waste, thou 
shalt make methodic, regulated, arable, 
obedient and productive tothee. Where- 
soever thou findest disorder, there is thy 
eternal enemy: attack him swiftly, sub- 
due him; make order of him, the subject 
not of chaos, but of intelligence, divinity, 
and thee! The thistle that grows in thy 
path, dig it out that a blade of useful 
grass, a drop of nourishing milk, may 
grow there instead, The waste cotton- 
shrub, gather its waste white down, spin 
it, weave it; that in place of idle litter, 
there may be folded webs, and the naked 
skin of man be covered. 

But, above all, where thou findest 
ignorance, stupidity, brute-mindedness 
attack it, I say; smite it wisely, un- 
weariedly, and rest not while thou livest 
and it lives; but smite, smite in the name 
of God! The highest God, as I under- 
stand it, does audibly so command thee; 
still audibly, if thou have ears to hear. 
He, even He, with His unspoken voice, 
is fuller than any Sinai thunders, or 
syllabled speech of whirlwinds; for the 
SILENCE of deep eternities, of worlds from 
beyond the morning stars, does it not 
speak to thee? The unborn ages; the 
old graves, with their long-mouldering 
dust, the very tears that wetted it, now 
all dry—do not these speak to thee what 
ear hath not heard? The deep death- 
kingdoms, the stars in their never-resting 
courses, all space and all time, proclaim 
it to thee in continual silent admonition. 
Thou, too, if ever man should, shalt work 
while it is called to-day; for the night 
cometh, wherein no man can work. 

All true work is sacred; in all true 
work, were it but true hand-labor, there 
is something of divineness. Labor, wide 
as the earth, has its summits in Heaven. 
Sweat of the brow; and up from that to 
sweat of the brain, sweat of the heart; 
which includes all Kepler calculations, 
Newton meditations, all sciences, all 
spoken epics, all acted heroism, martyr- 
doms—up to that ‘‘agony of bloody 
sweat,’’ which all men have called divine! 
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O brother, if this is not ‘‘ worship,’”’ then 
say, the more pity for worship; for this 
is the noblest thing yet discovered under 
God's sky. 

Who art thou that complainest of thy 
life of toil? Complain not. Look up, 
my wearied brother, see thy fellow-work- 
men there, in God’s eternity; surviving 
there, they alone surviving: sacred band 
of the immortals, celestial body-guard of 
the empire of mind. Even in the weak 
human memory they survive so long, as 
saints, as heroes, as gods; they alone 
surviving: peopling, they alone, the im- 
measured solitudes of Time! To thee 
Heaven, though severe, is not unkind; 
Heaven is kind—as a noble mother; as 
that Spartan mother, saying while she 


gave her son his shield, ‘‘ WITH IT, My. 


SON, OR UPON IT!’’ Thou, too, shalt re- 
turn home in honor, to thy far-distant 
home in honor; doubt it not—if in the 
battle thou keep thy shield! Thou, in the 
eternities and deepest death-kingdoms, 
art not an alien; thou everywhere art a 
denizen! Complain not: the very Spartans 
did not complain. 


———————— 


HOLIDAYS. 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


\ ANY need a holiday more for the 
\¥I sake of their spirit than for their 
body; they do, especially, who are much 


engaged in the school-room, society, 
pressing home cares, or philanthropic 
work, and who minister to their fellows 
from the richest store of their heart, and 
whose emotional power becomes ex- 
hausted in the service. Just before the 
holiday dawns, they wonder what has 
come to them that all life should suddenly 
be ‘‘sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought,’’ that they should think so ill 
of the world and so meanly of themselves 
and of their work—being unaware of the 
fact that, though they may be apparently 
in their usual health, virtue has gone out 
of them for the healing of the multitude, 
leaving them spiritless and jaded. Such 
persons ought to be laid under an inter- 
dict to see and hear nothing but pleasant 
things until the term of their holiday is 
reached. 

The moral benefits of a holiday wisely 
spent are endless, and not the least is that 
of being for a while detached from our 
several little worlds and wandering in 
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God’s wider one, and the wholesome 
feeling one gains by the excursion, which 
comes when we learn how small is the 
one and how large is the other. At 
home, in the office, in the school, or in 
the pulpit, we are very important; but 
abroad we are but one among a thousand 
equally undistinguished. The gifts of 
which, perhaps, we were proud at home, 
serve us not abroad, and under different 
circumstances, where talents other than 
our own are in request. The fisherman 
we chat with on the beach, and the man at 
the wheel in the vessel in which we sail, 
have something to teach us. 

It is good to get far enough away from 
our work to see it in its true proportions; 
like an artist who steps back a dozen 
paces from his picture that he may see its 
effect, and know where to labor on it with 
all his strength, and where he must touch 
it lightly. 

And, blessed above all, witen the holi- 
day is done, is the feeling with which we 
return, of reconciliation to our lot, as the 
one, all things considered, best fitted for 
us; thankful, too, for the familiar faces, 
the mercies of our common days, and 
a-hungered for our work; and with the 
sense of all things having become new. 
So little is needed to transform the uni- 
verse; just one touch of renewal upon our 
spirit, and a little anointing of the eves, 
and the miracle is wrought! 

Those whom a fortnight must suffice 
for a holiday, and who feel that little 
space is to be long and much, look for- 
ward toit half the year, and when it is 
over, remember the taste of it as long; 
and when the evil times come, the long 
spells of nursing or of work, glimpses of 
the vanished blessedness, some vision of 
a waterfall, or a sunset, or the faint echo 
of a dove’s note in the wood, rise in the 
memory to bless them in the sick cham- 
ber or the shop; and the clerk who hur- 
ries to his desk in the November fog 
catches sight of a picture in the print- 
seller's window which at once recalls his 
holiday, and sends him through the 
monotony of the day with"the impetus of 
a remembered joy. 

One needs special grace on holidays, 
chiefly that he may leave his cares behind 
him. To do this, is, perhaps, more an 
art than a grace. Some are never per- 
fected in it; others acquire it only after 
long servitude. Then, what grace is 
needed to restrain the spirit of the fault- 
finder, and to be content in holidays, with 
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the sojourner’s fare! 
lack the grace of a quiet eye; their holi- 
day is one breathless hunt tor the pictur- 
esque; they have not the wit to sit still 
and let the beauty of nature flash upon 
them unawares and of its own accord; or 
to know that a mountain or a fair land- 
scape must be lived with and studied in 
all its modes and degrees of light and 
shade, in order to be known.— Uziver sity 
Review. 


<_ - 


RELATION OF MIND AND BRAIN. 


BY SUPT. THOS. M. BALLIET. 
‘THE brain is composed of a layer of 

cellular matter on the outer surface 
and fibrous matter within. The function 
of the cells is to generate nerve energy, 
that of the fibres to communicate it. All 
conscious mental action takes place in 
the cells; the fibres form the physical basis 
of association and are the telegraph wires 
connecting the cells with one another and 
with other parts of the body. While the 
hemispheres of the brain have long since 
been regarded as the organs of the mind, 
it is only a little over twenty years since 
it was discovered that different parts of 
the outer gray layer perform different 
functions. We see with one part of this 
layer, hear with another part, smell, taste, 
and touch with still other portions. In- 
deed, it is probable that heat and cold and 
impressions coming from the muscles, 
joints, and ligaments of the body, are 
perceived by different parts of the brain. 
If you draw a dull metallic point across 
the cheek it feels alternately cold and 
warm. There are spots on the skin 
where we seem to perceive only cold, and 
others where we perceive only heat. It 
is supposed, though not proved, that 
even heat and cold are perceived by dif- 
ferent sensory nerves. 

The cells with which we see have been 
quite definitely located in the back lobes 
of the brain, and those with which we 
hear in the temporal lobes. The exact 
location of the rest is not so certain as 
their existence—which latter is the im- 
portant fact considered from an educa- 
tional standpoint. The conscious pro- 
cesses of seeing, hearing, tasting, smell- 
ing, etc., are carried on in these brain 
cells, and not in the eye, ear, or other 
sense organs. Waves of light stimulate 
the optic nerve and produce the sensation 
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waves of sound stimulate the 
auditory nerve and produce the sensation 
of sound. This stimulation of these cells 
through sense impressions constitutes the 
education of the various senses. 

But we do not merely perceive with 
these groups of cells; we also remember 
by means of them. When we recall the 
voice of a friend, a tone, a melody, or a 
harmony, we do it with the same cells 
with which we hear. In like manner, we 
recall things seen with the very cells with 
which we see; tastes, odors, etc., with the 
cells with which we perceive tastes, odors, 
Hence each sense has its memory, 
and we have not ‘‘a memory,’’ but mem- 
ories. Educationally this means that 
there is no one study or exercise which 
trains ‘‘the memory,’’ as there is no one 
study or which trains all the 
Each memory must receive its 
own special training. Memorizing the 
words of the book used to be defended in 
school on the ground that it ‘‘trains the 
memory.’’ It does train the verbal mem- 
ory, but not the memory for color, sound, 
etc. What we commonly call ‘‘ varieties 
of memory,’’ as found in different persons, 
are really so many different memories. 

It follows, also, that the means of train- 
the memory of any one of the senses 
do not differ materially from the means of 
training the More than this, 
these groups of cells, or ‘* brain centers,”’ 
are not only the organs of our senses and 
our memories, but they are also the 
organs of our imaginations. I say ‘‘im- 
aginations,’’ for as we have not ‘“‘a mem- 
ory,’’ but ‘‘memories,”’ we have not 
‘‘an imagination,’’ but imaginations. 
We imagine color with the same cell 
with which we see and recall color; we 
imagine tones with the same cells with 
which we see and recall color; we imagine 
tones with the same cells with which we 
hear and recall tones. Educationally this 
means, in the first place, that a thorough 
training of the senses is required as a 
basis for the higher processes which I 
have just called ‘‘imagination;’’ in the 
second place, it means that there is no 
one exercise study which develops 
‘the imagination.’ 

Blindness may be caused by an injury 
to the eye, by an injury to the optic nerve, 
or by a disease of the cells in the brain 
with which we see. A person who is 
eye-blind still remembers what he has 
seen, for the cells in the brain are unin- 
jured; so likewise a person who is made 
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blind by an injury to the optic nerve; but 
a person whose blindness is due to an in- 
jury to the optic brain centre, does not 
simply not see, but such a person cannot 
recall anything he has ever seen, and 
cannot imagine anything he has ever 
seen. Pathological evidence goes to show 
that such a person does not even ‘see 
darkness ’’ like an eye-blind person. It 
is interesting to note that Milton’s blind- 
ness could not have been due to an injury 
to the visual brain cells. The visual pic- 
tures in ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’ and his sonnet 
on his blindness prove that. In like 
manner if the Iliad was written by Homer 
and not ‘‘by some other man of the same 
name,’’ his blindness could not have been 
due to degeneration of the brain centers. 
What I have said of the visual centers is 
true of the auditory centers and of all the 
rest. Beethoven composed music after he 
was deaf. His deafness must have been 
ear-deafness. If his auditory centers had 
been injured, his imagination of tone 
would have been gone. But we also 
dream with the very brain centers with 
which we perceive, remember and im- 
agine. Consequently persons born blind, 
whose visual brain-cells have never been 
stimulated, never dream of things visible; 
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nor those born deaf of things audible. 
In sense perception the cells are stimu- 
lated by sense impressions; in the pro- 
cesses which we call recollection, imagina- 
tion, and dreaming, they are stimulated 
by impulses from within the brain., It is 
an interesting question to determine how 
long these cells must be stimulated by 
sense impressions before they can be 
aroused by a weaker stimulus coming 
from other parts of the brain. Professor 
Jastrow of the University of Wisconsin 
determined this question a few years ago 
by a series of tests on blind persons. He 
tested fifty-eight persons. Of these, 
thirty-two became blind before they had 
completed their fifth year, and not one of 
these thirty-two dreams of things seen. 
Six became blind between the end of their 
fifth and the end of their seventh year; 
four of these dream of things seen and 
two of them not. The remaining twenty 
who became blind after their seventh 
year all dream of things seen. From this 
it would appear that it takes at least five 
years to educate the brain centers enough 
to enable them to recall, imagine, and 
dream, in the absence of the strong stim- 
ulus which comes only from sense impres- 
sions.—V. £. Journal of Education. 
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“Ye may be aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock ; it will 
be growin’ when ye’re sleepin’.”” Scotch Farmer. 


N, C, SCHAEFFER. J, P. McCASKEY. 


ie retiring from the School Department 
Superintendent Waller can rest con- 
tent in the consciousness that his admin- 


istration has fully vindicated Gov. 
Beaver’s judgment in selecting him for 
that important position. 

His term of office has been intelligent, 
dispassionate, conservative, and judic- 
ious, characterized by the judicial temper 
and equipoise, and an appreciation of the 
underlying principles embodied in the 
organic structure of our school system. 
The law of growth has been steadily main- 
tained at its recognized high level, and 
without sensationalism the development 
of its working life has moved forward 


| with a productive usefulness that has been 
| fruitful of good results, and deserves the 
| cordial public recognition which it has 
everywhere received. 

| He brought to the service the resources 
| of a liberal education, and the special ex- 
| perience and administrative ability that 
| virtually re-created one of our struggling 
and embarrassed State Normal Schools, 
and enabled him thoroughly to under- 
stand the professional wants of our com- 
mon schools and the character and capa- 
bilities of our great system of Normal 
Schools. 

Dr. Waller retires from the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction in the ripe 
maturity of his mental powers, and with 
the ability to be eminently successful in 
p other lines and channels of well-directed 
effort and influence. He carries with 
him, into whatever field of labor he may 
enter, the kindly good-will and best 
wishes of school officers and teachers 
throughout the Commonwealth, and of 








the general public as well. 
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No regular meeting of the National 
¢ducational Association will be held this 
year. An Educational Congress will be 
in session from July 18th to July 25th as 
one of the World’s Fair Congresses. 
Many teachers are planning to attend it. 


President A. G. Lane, Superintendent of 


the Chicago schools, will aid members in 
securing boarding places while at the 
Fair. For this there will be no charge. 
The membership fee of two dollars may 
be sent to him by such persons as desire 
his assistance in securing suitable accom- 
modations during their stay in Chicago. 

WE had the pleasure of hearing the 
baccalaureate address of Dr. Schaeffer to 
the graduating class of the State Normal 
School at Millersville, on Sunday morn- 
ing, June 25th, from the text, ‘‘ Keep thy 
heart with all diligence; for out of it are 
the issues of life.’’ It was an impressive 
discourse. The class numbered eighty- 
three graduates, the full attendance at 
the school being now upwards of nine 
hundred students. 


THE State Appropriation to the schools, 
for which the warrants are now going 
out from the Department of Public In- 
struction, is five millions. Next year it 
will be five and one-half millions, and 
the same amount for the year thereafter, 
the recent Legislature having added a 
million to the appropriation for the two 
years, 1894 and 1895. 


WE congratulate the State upon the 
appointment of Dr. J. T. 
West Chester, as Botanist of the Forestry 
Commission appointed under a recent act 
of the Legislature. He is regarded the 
best botanist in Pennsylvania, and he is 
an ardent and judicious advocate of our 
Forestry interests. Col. A. H. Tyson, 
of Reading, has been appointed as the 
engineer of the Commission. 

Dr. SCHAEFFER will make his home 
in Lancaster, having leased the desirable 
residence No. 203 East King street. This 
city was the home of Dr. Burrowes during 
all of his manhood life until he became 
president of the Agricultural College. 
Dr. Wickershain removed to Lancaster 
after his appointment to the Superintend- 
ency, and it was his home during the rest 
of his life. Dr. Higbee lived here during 
almost the whole of his term of service. 
And Dr. Schaeffer will, we think, be the 
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fourth State Superintendent of distinction 
whom Lancaster will be proud to reckon 
upon the honor roll of those who have been 
her best known and most useful citizens. 


THE Directory of the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition has decided that a series 
of world’s congresses shall be held at Chi- 
cago during the summer. The arrange- 
ment for these congresses has been en- 
trusted, with the approval of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, to the World’s 
Congress Auxiliary, under the presidency 
of Mr. Charles C. Bonney, of Chicago. 
The management of the special Congress 
on Education in Schools, Elementary, 
Secondary, and Superior, has been as- 
signed by the World’s Congress Auxili- 
ary to the National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States. A committee 
of arrangements has been appointed by 
this body, under the chairmanship of the 
Commissioner of Education for the United 
States, Hon. Wm. TT. Harris, for the 
completion of all details and the invita- 
tion of delegates. The Congress will be 
held in Chicago during the week begin- 
ning July 25, 1893. It is proposed to 
have two general sessions, both in the 
evening, aud meetings of the several 
departments in the forenoons and after- 
noons. This Congress will be preceded 
by several special educational conferences, 
beginning July 17th. 


TO THE READERS 


OF THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
"THE symposium in the last issue of 
| The Pennsylvania School Journal re- 
minded me of the Emperor Charles VY. 
During one of his journeys through 
France he was welcomed to Paris in a 
speech that ascribed to him all possible 
virtues. He replied: ‘‘ The great praise 
which you have bestowed upon me is 
dear to me, because it reminds me of what 
I should be.’’ The many good qualities 
which enthusiastic friends ascribe to me 
in Zhe Journal for June, plainly indicate 
what I should strive to be, not what I 
now am. 

In assuming the duties of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, I 
cherish, among other things, the ambi- 
tion to be more than merely a nominal 
editor of Zhe School Journal. It is the 
official organ of the School Department 
at Harrisburg, and an invaluable channel 
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for reaching all who are connected with 
the school system. Personal contact 
with thousands of school directors and 
teachers is impossible. The only alter- 
native is to reach them through the 
printed page. Zhe Journal can only be 
an effective instrument for good in so far 
as it is read by directors, teachers and 
advanced pupils, especially those prepar- 
ing to teach. The School Department 
has an appropriation to pay for a copy 
for the Secretary of every School Board 
in the State. The other members of the 
School Board should also be in touch 
with the School Department; and this is 
not possible unless the Board exercises its 
right to subscribe for copies for them, 
paying for the same out of the school 
funds at their disposal. I do not know any 
other direction in which so small a sum 
of money can be expended with equal 
benefit to the schools of the district. It 
is the only remuneration which School 
Directors can receive for the discharge of 
their important and trying duties, and it 
is directly in line with their official duties 
as the guardians and directors of our edu- 
cational system. 

Every cultured home has a library and 
a reading table, containing books and 
periodicals suitable for children to read. 
Is it not possible to make the school as 
attractive as our best homes? Can we 
not have a reading table in every school 
of Pennsylvania? Zhe Journal is a mag- 
azine devoted to the interests of the 
School and the Home, and I should like 
to make it even more worthy than it has 
been in the past, of a place upon the read- 
ing table of every school and every home 
in the Commonwealth. 

A leading aim will be to give the re- 
sults of the latest studies and investiga- 
tions in the department of pedagogy, as 
well as an account of interesting move- 
ments in the educational world. Recent 
legislation upon school matters, and the 
decisions upon perplexing questions con- 
nected therewith, will be published more 
fully than ever before for the benefit of all 
who are connected with our excellent 
system of schools. 

Upon one question this age is prac- 
tically agreed. However much men may 
differ in creeds, customs and social life, 
and however widely their views and in- 
terests may differ upon questions of 
finance, protection and political economy, 
the civilized world is practically agreed 








upon the supreme importance of popular ' 
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education. Even far distant countries 
like Japan, New Zealand and Madagascar 
have adopted and put into operation most 
excellent systems of public instruction. 
Half a century ago people talked of the 
rights of the parents and the duties of the 
children. To-day discussion turns upon 
the rights of children and the duties of 
parents, especially the right of the child 
to the best education possible and the 
duty of parents and citizens to provide for 
the same. The servants of the people in 
the halls of legislation no longer dare to 
vote against liberal appropriations for 
popular education. 

To mediate between the old and the 
new, to abolish the defects of the present 
without sacrificing the heritage of the 
past, to provide an education that will fit 
our children to hold their own in the 
competition with the educated labor of 
other lands, to develop loyal and good 
citizens out of the children of the for- 
eigners whom our industrial life attracts 
in marvelous numbers to Pennsylvania, 
to bridge the chasm which separates the 
public schools from our higher institu- 
tions of learning, to keep the teachers 
and directors alive on the many educa- 
tional questions which call for solution in 
the closing decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury—surely these are aims lofty enough 
to satisfy the ambition of an archangel. 
That 7he School Journal may continue to 
help the workers in this vast field of 
effort, is the hope which the undersigned 
cherishes in assuming editorial duties in 
connection with the office of State Super- 


intendent. i ithe 
NATHAN C, SCHAEFFER. 


i 


LOWER MERION TOWNSHIP. 





RIDAY, June 23, was a notable day 

for the people of Lower Merion 
Township, in Montgomery county. The 
Duke and the Duchess Veragua, and five 
hundred other Spanish and American 
guests, accompanied Mr. Geo. W. Childs 
to his country home at Wootton, attended 
a lawn party, and planted trees. No 
country has lost more than Spain in the 
deterioration of her soil through the de- 
struction of forests, and this action of the 
stranger should be a warning to the peo- 
ple of America. 

On the afternoon of the same day, the 
children and citizens held graduation ex- 
ercises in the advanced schools of the 
towuship. In the evening the several 
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graduates assembled at Ardmore to re- 
ceive their diplomas. Addresses were 
made by Dr. N. C. Schaeffer and Hon. 
H. C. Hickok, the latter the first !and 
the former the last State Superintendent 
of Pennsylvania since the erection 
the bureau of education into a Depart- 
ment at Harrisburg. Mr. Hickok lauded 
the Directors for their wisdom in select- 
ing a skilled teacher to supervise the 
schools, and in re-electing him at an ad- 
vanced salary for the next three years. 
In glowing terms he described the zeal, 
fidelity and efficiency of Supt. J. I. Robb, 
who is showing the value of careful local 
supervision in the schools of a township. 

The diplomas were presented to the 


class in a neat speech by the President of | 


the Board, Wm. McGeorge, Esq., who 
raised the question why the fair sex 
should be so largely in the majority in 
the graduating class. Are the boys not 
born in Lower Merion township? or do 
they die too early? or do they lack the 
brains necessary to complete a course of 
study ?’’ Pertinent questions like these 
were asked with telling effect for the pur- 
pose of arousing the ambition of the boys. 

Ex-State Supt. Hickok has been with- 
out doubt, one of the most far-seeing and 
most useful men that Pennsylvania has 
known in her educational history. Great- 
ness is not measured by wealth or by 
scholarship, but by the moulding influence 
which a man exerts upon the life of the 
race. Everywhere the results of this 
man’s energy and wisdom as State Sup- 
erintedent are visible. Very much of the 
superiority in schooi affairs which Penn- 
sylvania has attained over other States, 
is due to his foresight and skill in secur- 
ing at a critical period the preparation 
and passage of the Normal School law ; 
in retaining the County Superintendency 
as a part of our educational system 
against the most bitter opposition ; 1n se- 
curing the passage of the Separation act, 
which created the Department of Public 
Instruction; and in having Zhe Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal made the official 
organ of this Department. The result 
of his work in connection with these four 
strong features of our system of education 
is of incaleulable and ever-cumulative 
benefit to the State. We have the laws. 
We need only to go forward with the 
work. Thedevelopment ofthe Superinten- 
dency alone in cities, boroughs and town- 
ships is destined to give Pennsylvania the 
best school supervision in the world. 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 
"THE success which attended the Ox- 

ford summer meeting in England has 
encouraged the American society to adopt 
a similar plan for the coming season in 
Philadelphia, as this city has been the 
headquarters of the organization from the 
beginning. The courses will be given at 
the University of Pennsylvania, extend- 
ing from July 5 to August 3, and the ad- 
mirable facilities of that institution, its 
library, laboratories, museums and class- 
rooms, will be open to those taking the 
courses. Lectures will be given by 
specialists from the various Universities 
in Pedagogy, American History, Euro- 
pean History, Literature, Natural 
Science, Sanitation and Hygiene, and 
Music. It will enroll as students all who 
have an interest in this great movement 
for popular education and social reform. 
It is held especially for busy men and 
women who can get away from their work 
but for a week or more; for teachers and 
members of the Extension centres. 

The ‘‘summer meeting’’ differs from a 
summer school, it being held primarily 
for those who are already bound by com- 
mon interests, and it has the advantage 
over a conference or convention in that its 
courses are of sufficient length to be in 
teresting and instructive. Moreover, it 
has the advantage over summer gather- 
ings in that it is a part of a movement 
which, in proceeding, as it does, from 
universities, has enrolled thousands of 
earnest students ; is formally organized in 
scores of cities, towns and villages of the 
United States and Canada; that it is un- 
der university influence, utilizing uni 
versity facilities for higher instruction, its 
professors and instructors in many ways, 
its libraries, museums, laboratories, etc. 
It might rank with formal university 
residence were it not for the fact that no 
academic preparation is required and no 
degree is given. Had it not been for the 
Oxford summer meeting, the University 
Extension would never have attained its 
present proportions. 

The instruction in 


American history 
will be given by a systematic course of 
lectures and classes, by seminaries and by 
regional surveys, which will give an op- 
portunity to visit prominent points of his- 
torical interest in and near Philadelphia, 
under the guidance of a University spe- 


cialist. A special seminary will be given 
for those who wish to study the colonial 
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or revolutionary period. Special brief 
courses will be given in particular Amer- 
ican institutions, showing their origin, 
strength developed, and the evils which 
have intertwined in their growth. Such 
courses are the history of the “American 
newspaper press, of the American maga- 
zine, the American stage, art and archi- 
tecture, educational administration, the 
Christian Church in America, American 
shipping and American railways. 

The course in European History will 
deal with the most interesting period in 
the history of Europe, the sixteenth cen- 
tury. One course will be given on the 
Renaissance, and will be followed bv one 
on the Reformation. The lectures will 
be illustrated by means of the oxy- 
hydrogen light, with views especially pre- 
pared by the lecturers for this purpose. 
In the natural science courses instruction 
will be given by means of lectures and 
laboratory work in genera] biology, geol- 
ogy and botany. 

Instruction will be given in the history 
of music, with particular reference to the 
origin and gradual development of the | 
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scale, counterpoint, and harmony. The 
course will present fully the system so 
successfully used by the professor of 
music in the University of Pennsylvania. 
Two special lectures of unusual interest 
will be delivered, one on national char- 
acteristics in music, illustrated by a con- 
cert of ballads and songs, and one on the 
progress of song-writing from the eigh- 
teenth century to the present time, illus- 
trated by the songs of representative com- 
posers. 

Philadelphia offers peculiar advantages 
for sucha meeting. It has held a promi- 
nent place in the military and political 
history of the nation, and offers, with its 
suburbs, a unique wealth of historical as- 
sociations. It has a University, with 
over 2000 students, providing the need- 
ful equipment of libraries, museums, etc., 
and a number of professors who will de 
liver courses of lectures and conduct the 
seminaries of the summer programme. 
Beside the University of Pennsylvania, 
Cornell, Johns Hopkins, Harvard and 
many of the neighboring colleges will be 
representec in the corps of instructors. 


———_ +». - 
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DEPARTMENT PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, } 
HARRISBURG, July, 1893. } 
‘THE following important acts of Assembly, 
passed at the recent session of the Leg- 
islature, have been approved by Governor 
Pattison and are now a part of the school 
law of the State of Pennsylvania: 
RELATING TO SUPERINTENDENTS. 
AN ACT to prevent County Superintendents of 


common schools from engaging in the pro- 
fession of teaching during their term of office 





unless it be done without compensation. 

Src. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania in General Assem- 
bly met, and it is hereby enacted by the 
authority of the same: That from and after 
the passage of this act it shall be unlawful 
for any person holding the office of county 
superintendent of common schools to engage 
in the business or profession of teaching in 
any of the schools of the Commonwealth, 
unless it be done without any other compen- 
sation than that paid him as county super- 
intendent. 

Sec. 2. Any violation of the provisions 
of this act on the part of any county super- 
intendent shall be deemed a sufficient cause 
for removal from office by the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 

Approved the 26th day of April, A. D. 


1593. Rost. E. PATTISON. 


FREE TEXT BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 

AN Act to amend the first section of an act en- 
titled ‘‘An Act authorizing school directors to 
purchase school books out of the district 
fund’’ approved June twenty fifth, one thous- 
and eight hundred and eighty-five, by requir- 
ing school directors or controllers to furnish 
school books and other school supplies free of 
cost. 

SECTION 1. Be it enacted by the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the Com 
monwealth of Pennsylvania in General As- 
sembly met, and it is hereby enacted by the 
authority of the same, That section first of 
an act entitled ‘‘An act authorizing school 
directors to purchase school books out of the 
district funds,” approved June twenty-fifth, 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-five, 
which reads as follows: 

‘* That school directors or controllers may 
purchase text-books for use in the public 
schools of their respective s@hool districts 
out of the school funds of the district, and 
when so procured the necessary books shall 
be supplied free of cost to each pupil for use 
in the schools of said district, subject to the 
orders of the directors thereof, whose duty it 
shall be to provide for the safe-keeping and 
care of the books, which shall be returned at 
the close of the annual school term in each 
year or as the board may direct,’’ be and the 
same is hereby amended so as to read as fol 
lows: 
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Sec. 1. That school directors or controllers 
shall purchase text books and other necessary 
school supplies for use in the public schools 
of their respective school districts as such 
new text-books and supplies are required, in 
addition to those at present in use in the 
hands of pupils, or owned by the school dis- 
tricts, out of the school fund of the district, 
and when so procured the necessary books 
and school supplies shall be furnished free 
of cost for use in the schools of said district, 
subject to the orders of the directors or con- 
trollers thereof, whose duty it shall be to 
— for the return of and for the safe 


<eeping and care of the books, which shall 
be returned at the close of the annual school 
term in each year or as the board may direct. 
Approved May 18, 1893. 
ROBERT E. PATTISON. 


PERMANENT CERTIFICATES TO COLLEGE 
GRADUATES. 


Aw Act to authorize the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction to grant permanent State 
teachers’ certificates to graduates of recognized 
literary and scientific colleges. 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania in General Assembly 
met, and it is hereby enacted by the author- 
ity of the same: That after the passage of 
this act the State Superintendent of Pubiic 
Instruction be empowered to, and shall 
grant without examination permanent State 
teachers’ certificates to all applicants there- 
for who are graduates of recognized literary 
or scientific colleges legally empowered to 
confer the degrees of Bachelor of Arts (B. A.) 
Master of Arts (M. A.) Bachelor of Science 
(B. S.) Master of Science and Bachelor of 
Philosophy (Ph. B.) and whose course of 
study embraces not less than four collegiate 
years. Fvrovided: Said applicants are at 
least twenty-one years of age, and have 
taught at least three full annual terms in 
the public schools of the Commonwealth 
after graduation. Provided further; That 
each applicant shall produce to the said 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
a certificate from the school board or boards 
countersigned by the County Superintendent 
of the same county where he or she last 
taught, showing that the said applicant is a 
person of good moral character and has been 
successful as a teacher in the public schools 
during said term. And provided further: 
That said certificates shall be granted by the 
State Superigtendent of Public Instruction 
after having received satisfactory evidence 
from the said applicants that they have com- 
plied with the requirements of this act. 

Sec. 2. That the forms of application to 
be submitted by applicants and the certifi- 
cates to be issued in accordance with the 
provisions of this act shall be prescribed 
and determined by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and he shall have author- 
ity to annul such certificate granted by him- 
self or predecessors in office, upon complaint 
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duly proven of inccmpetency, cruelty, negli- 
gence, or immorality on the part of the 
holder thereof. 

Sec. 3. All acts or parts of acts inconsist- 
ent herewith are hereby repealed. 

Approyed the roth day of May, A. D. 1893. 

Rost. E. PATTISON. 

SALARIES OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 
AN AcT to amend an act entitled ‘‘An act pre 

scribing the mode of fixing the salaries of 

County Superintendents of common schools’”’ 

approved the 29th day of April, A. D. 1878, 

amending the same by fixing the minimum 

salaries to be paid said superintendc nts. 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania in General Assembly 
met, and it is hereby enacted by the authority 
of the same: That section one of an act en 
titled, ‘‘ An act prescribing the mode of fix- 
ing the salaries of county superintendents 
of common schools,’’ approved the 29th day 
of April, 1878, which reads as follows: 

‘Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania in General Assembly 
met, and it is hereby enacted by the author 
ity of the same: That the salary of each 
County Superintendent ‘of common schools 
elected according to law in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-eight 
and thereafter, shall be four dollars and 
fifty cents each for each school in his juris 
diction at the time of his election, to be 
paid out of the general fund gn agree 
for common schools; Provided, That the 
salary of a county superintendent shall in no 
case be less than eight hundred dollars nor 
more than two thousand dollars per annum, 
and in counties with over one hundred 
schools it shall not be less than one thous 
and dollars; And provided further: That 
conventions of school directors when as 
sembled for the purpose of electing a county 
superintendent may vote hima salary greater 
than the amount he would receive by this 
act, such increase to be in all cases taken 
from the school fund of the county thus vot- 
ing; That in all counties having over one 
hundred and ninety schools, or twelve hun 
dred square miles of territory, or a school 
term exceeding seven and one-half months, 
the salaries of said superintendents shall not 
be less than fifteen hundred dollars,’’ be and 
the same is hereby amended so as to read as 
follows: 

Sec. 1. That the salary of each county 
superintendent of common schools elected 
according to law in the year one thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-three and there- 
after shall be four dollars and fifty cents for 
each school in his jurisdiction at the time of 
his election, to be paid out of the general 
fund appropriated for common schools; Pro- 
vided, That the salary of a county superin- 
tendent shall in no case be less than one 
thousand dollars nor more than two thous- 
and dollars per annum; dvd provided 
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Surther: That conventions of school directors 
when assembled for the purpose of electing 
a county superintendent may vote him a 
salary greater than the amount he would 
receive by this act, such increase to be in all 
cases taken from the school fund of the 
county thus voting; That in all counties 
having over one hundred and ninety schools, 
or twelve hundred square miles of territory, 
or a school term exceeding seven and one- 
half months, the salaries of said superin- 
tendents shall not be less than fifteen hun- 
dred dollars. 

Approved the 23d day of May, A. D. 1893. 

Rost. E. PATTISON. 


APPROPRIATIONS TO STATE NORMAL 
SCHOOLS. 
AN Act making an appropriation for the State 

Normal Schools of this Commonwealth. 

SEc. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania in General Assem- 
bly met, and it is hereby enacted by the 
authority of the same: That for the several 
State Normal Schools organized and ac- 
cepted as such under the laws of this Com- 
monwealth, the sum of one hundred and 
thirty thousand dollars be and the same is 
hereby specifically appropriated for the 
school year beginning the first Monday ot 
June, Anno Domini one thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-three; and further that 
a like sum be and is hereby specifically ap- 
propriated for the school year beginning on 
the first Monday of June, Anno Domini one 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-four: 
The said sums to be distributed equally 
among the thirteen State Normal Schools of 
the Commonwealth, and to be paid on the 
warrant of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction on the receipt of the annual finan- 
cial statement and the report of the several 
schools. 

Approved the 2d day of June, A. D. 1893. 

Rost. E. PATTISON. 


ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATIONS TO NORMAL 
SCHOOLS. 

The sum of thirty-five thousand dollars 
was appropriated to West Chester State 
Normal School, of the First district, for the 
following purposes: The sum of $25,000 for 
the erection and completion of recitation 
hall and infirmary; and $10,000 for the alter- 
ing and refitting of the school buildings. 

The sum of forty thousand dollars was 
geyregs tet to the Millersville Normal 
School, of the Second district, for the fol- 
lowing purposes: The sum of $10,000 for the 
completion of a building for library pur- 
poe study hall, etc.; the sum of $20,000 
or the completion of a building for scientific 
purposes, including a chemical laboratory, 
and for manual training; and the sum of 
$10,000 for a system of electric lighting. 

The sum of seventeen thousand five hun- 
dred dollars was appropriated to the Kutz- 
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town State Norinal School, of the T hird 
district, for the purpose of completing and 
equipping the male dormitory building. 

The sum of twenty-five thousand dollars 
was appropriated to the East Stroudsburg 
State Normal School, of the Fourth district, 
for the purpose of completing the buildings, 
furnishing the same, and providing the 
necessary library and apparatus. 

The sum of forty thousand dollars was 
om gra to the Mansfield State Normal 
School, of the Fifth district, for the special 
purpose of erecting, enlarging, and remodel- 
ing school buildings and furnishing the 
same, and improving the sanitary condition 
of buildings. 

The sum of fifty thousand dollars was 
appropriated to the Bloomsburg State Nor- 
mal School, of the Sixth district, for the 
pres of paying for erection, furnishing, 
reating and lighting of a building now in 
process of construction which is to supply 
additional class-rooms, dormitories, and a 
gymnasium. ' 

The sum of fifty thousand dollars was 
appropriated to the Cumberland Valley 
State Normal School, of the Seventh dis- 
trict, located at Shippensburg, Cumberland 
county, for the purpose of erecting an addi- 
tional building for the dormitories and re- 
arranging the present building. 

The sum of eleven thousand five hundred 
dollars was appropriated to the Central Nor- 
mal School Association, of the Eighth dis- 
trict, at Lock Haven, Clinton county, for 
the purchase of land necessary to secure a 
full supply of water for the school, and for 
the erection of an engine-house wherein to 
provide steam-heat and power to distribute 
heat and light to the buildings of the insti- 
tution, and to pump the supply of water, 
and for any machinery or attachments that 
may be necessary therefor. 

The sum of forty-four thousand dollars 
was appropriated to the Indiana State Nor- 
mal School, of the Ninth district, located at 
Indiana, Indiana county, for the following 
purposes: The sum of $2,000 for a new roof 
to present buildings; for kitchen and laundry 
additions, $4,000; for interior changes in 
present building, $1, 500; or model school 
building, $12,500; for boys’ dormitory, $20,- 
000; for equipment of last two additions, 
$4,000. 

The sum of fifteen thousand dollars was 
appropriated to thé South Western State 
Normal School, of the Tenth district, located 
at California, Washington county, to cover 








the deficiency of a new building already 
completed. 

The sum of forty thousand dollars was ap- 
propriated to the Slippery Rock State Nor- 
mal School, of the Eleventh district, located 
at Slippery Rock, Butler county, for the 
following purposes : The sum of $20,000 for 
completing the building now in course of 
erection, and the sum of $20,000 for making 
an extension to the ladies’ dormitory. 

In the case of each of the above appropria- 
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tions it is provided, ‘‘That no part of the’ 


money herein appropriated shall become 
available until the trustees of said school 
shall cause a mortgage to be placed upon 
the grounds and buildings for the amount of 
money herein appropriated, to be executed 
to the Commonwealth, creating a lien upon 
the said property ; Provided further: That 
the property of the school shall be insured 
for the benefit of the Commonwealth for a 
sum not less than two-thirds of the value of 
the same. The said appropriation to be 
paid on the warrant of the Auditor-General 
on a settlement made by him and the State 
Treasurer, but no warrant shall be drawn on 
settlement made until the trustees of said 
Normal School shall have made, under oath, 
to the Auditor-General a report containing a 
specifically itemized statement of the re- 
ceipts from all sources and expenses of said 
Normal School, together with a specifically 
itemized statement of the said new buildings 
duriag the previous quarter, with the cash 
balance on hand, oak the same is approved 
by him and the State Treasurer, nor until 
the Treasurer shall have sufficient money in 
the treasury not otherwise appropriated to 
pay the quarterly installments due said 
Normal School; and unexpended balances 
of sums appropriated for specific purposes 
shall not be used for other purposes whether 
specific or general, and shall revert to the 
State Treasury at the close of the two fiscal 
years.”’ 

The sum of fifty-five thousand dollars was 
also appropriated to the Clarion State Nor- 
mal School, of the Thirteenth district, in 
the county of Clarion, for the following pur- 
poses: The sum of $35,000 for the erection 
and equipment of a model school building ; 
and the sum of $20,000 for the erection and 
equipment of a building for steam heating, 
electric lighting and laundry purposes ; with 
the proviso : That the sum of $12,000, appro- 
priated to said school under an act of 
Assembly approved the 16th day of June, 
1891, shall not be drawn from the State 
Treasury, but be permitted to lapse and re- 


vert into the treasury upon the rst day of | 


June, 1893, or if it has or shall be so drawn 
before that time, said sum shall be deducted 
from the amount herein appropriated for the 
erection of a model school building. 


SUITABLE AND CONVENIENT .OUTHOUSES : 
HEALTH, DECENCY AND GOOD MORQ@LS. 
AN*AcT to require boards of school directors 
and controllers to provide for the better pro 

tection of the health and morals of school 

children in their respective school districts. 

SECTION 1. Be it enacted by the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania in General As- 
sembly met, and it is hereby enacted by the 
authority of the same : That boards of school 
directors and controllers shall provide suit- 
able and convenient water closets for each of 
the schools under their official jurisdiction, 
not less than two for each school or school 
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building where both sexes are in attendance, 
in their respective school districts, with sep- 
arate means of access for each ; and, unless 
placed at a remote distance one from the 
other, the approaches or walks thereto shall 
be separated by a substantial close fence not 
less than seven feet in height ; and it shall 
be the duty of the directors or controllers to 
make provision for keeping the water closets 
in a clean, comfortable and healthful con- 
dition. 

Sec. 2. Any failure on the part of school 
directors or controllers to comply with the 
provisions of this act shall make them liable 
to be removed from office by the court of 
quarter sessions of the county in which the 
schools are located, upon complaint made to 
the court under oath or affirmation of not 
less than five taxable citizens resident in the 
school district in which the school is located. 

Approved the 6th day of June, A. D. 1893. 

Rost. E. PATTISON. 
CHILDREN OF SOLDIERS. 

AN Act relative to the admission and instruc- 
tion of children of soldiers of the late war of 
the rebellion in the common schools of dis- 
tricts outside of those in which their parents, 
guardians, or others entitled to their custody 
may reside. 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania in General Assem- 
bly met, and it is hereby enacted by the 
authority of the same: That any children of 
any person who was a soldier in the service 
of the United States in the late war of the 
rebellion, being or who shall be temporarily 
or otherwise within any schwol district of the 
Commonwealth,shali upon application be en- 
titled to admission and instruction the same 
as resident children in the proper common 
school of such district; and notwithstanding 
such child or children may have or shall 
come into such district for the purpose of 
attendance at such school, and the residence 
of the parents, guardian, or other person or 
persons entitled by law to the custody of 
such child or children be in another district. 

Approv ed the 18th day of April, p Py 
1893. Rost. E. PATTISON. 


AUDITORS IN INDEPENDENT DISTRICTS. 
AN Act to provide for the election, qualification 

and compensation of auditors in the independ- 

ent school districts of this Commonwealth. 

SEc. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania in General Assembly 
met, and it is hereby enacted by the authority 
of the same: That on and after the passage 
of this act there shall be elected in each in- 
dependent school district of this Common- 
wealth three auditors, one to serve for one 
year, one for two years, and one for three 
years, and annually thereafter one each 
year to serve for the term of three years, 
to audit and adjust the several school ac- 
counts of said district. 
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Sec. 2. That the auditors in said independ- 
ent school district shall be qualified and 
shall perform the duties as township and 
borough auditors are now required by law 
to do. 

Sec. 3. That from and after the passage o1 
this act the compensation of each independ- 
ent school district auditor shall be two dol- 
lars per diem for each day necessarily em- 
— in the duties of his office, which shall 
»e paid out of the school funds of said dis- 
trict. 

Approved the roth day of May, A. D., 1893. 

Rost. E. PATTISON. 


RELATING TO CITY OF PITTSBURG. 

An Act to prohibit member of boards of control 
of school districts in cities of the second class 
(Pittsburg) from holding any office of emolu- 
ment under or being employed by said boards. 
SEc. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and 

House of Representatives of the Common- 

wealth of Pennsylvania in General Assembly 

met, and it is hereby enacted by the authority 
of the same, That from and after the pas- 
sage of this act it shall be unlawful for any 
director or member of the board of control of 
school districts in any city of the second 
class within this Commonwealth to hold the 
office of Secretary of said board or be em- 
ployed by said board while a meimber there- 
of in any capacity in which any compensa- 
tion is attached. 

SEc. 2. All laws or wap of laws inconsist- 
ent herewith are hereby repealed. 

Approved the 1toth day of May, A. D., 

1893. Rost. E. PATTISON. 


MORE AMPLE SCHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS, 
AN Act to authorize the courts of common 
pleas to appoint a competent person to inspect 
school-houses on complaint of taxable citi- 
zens of any schcol district in which boards of 
school directors or coutrollers have failed to 
provide and maintain proper and adequate 
school accommodations for the children who 
are lawfully entitled to school privileges in 
the district, and prescribing a penalty for 
neglect of duty on the part of school boards. 
SEc. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania in General Assem- 
bly met, and it is hereby enacted by the 
authority of the same: That, whenever the 
school directors or controllers of any city, 
borough, township, or independent school 
district shall willfully neglect or refuse to 
provide suitable houses, rooms, or buildings 
in and for any school district within their 
jurisdiction and under their supervision and 
control, with ample room and seating ca- 
pacity for the reasonable and convenient ac- 
commodation of all the school children 
residing within the district who may be in 
attendance or who desire to attend the 
school or schools therein, then ten or more 
taxable citizens, residents of the said district, 
may set forth in writing the facts in the case 
under oath or affirmation of at least six per- 
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sons who sign the statement and petition 
the court of common pleas of the county in 
which said school district is situated, or in 
vacation any judge of the said court, for the 
appointment of a competent inspector, and, 
the court or judge thereof may appoint such 
inspector whose duty it shall be to visit the 
district, by order of the court or judge 
thereof, and inquire into the facts set forth 
in the complaint submitted, giving due 
notice to the members of the board of di- 
rectors against whom the complaint for 
neglect of duty is made, and to other per- 
sons concerned, and the said inspector shall 
report to the court or proper judge thereof, 
under oath or affirmation, of the result of 
his personal inspection and investigation 
accompanied by statements of facts and 
proofs obtained in the case. 

Sec. 2. If after hearing the allegations 
and proofs offered to substantiate the charges 
set prth in the complaint or to disprove 
them, and after having fully and diligently 
inquired into all the facts and circumstances 
bearing on the case in point, the aforesaid 
inspector finds that the directors or con- 
trollers have refused, neglected, or failed, 
without valid cause for such refusal, neglect 
or failure on their part, to provide and main- 
tain suitable and adequate accommodations 
for the school children of the district as the 
law requires, he shall so report to the court 
or to the judge appointing him, and the 
court in such case is hereby authorized and 
empowered to grant a rule upon the direc- 
tors or controllers then having jurisdiction 
in the district, or such of them as have will- 
fully neglected or failed without justifiable 
excuse to perform the duties enjoined upon 
them by law, to show cause why the court 
or the judge thereof should not remove them 
froin office and appoint others in their stead 
until the next annual election for directors. 

Approved the 6th day of June, A. D. 1893. 

ROBERT E. PATTISON. 


ELECTION OF TAX COLLECTORS. 


AN AcT to authorize the election of tax col- 
lectors for the term of three years in the 
several boroughs and townships of this Com- 
monwealth. 


SEc. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania in General Assem- 
bly met, and it is hereby enacted by the 
autherity of the same: That the qualified 
voters of every borough and township in the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania shall on 
the third Tuesday of February after the pas- 
age of this act and triennially thereafter 
vote for and elect one properly qualified per- 
son for tax collector in each of said districts 
who shall serve for the term of three years 
and shall give a bond annually to be ap- 
proved by the court. 

Sec. 2. All acts or parts of acts inconsist- 
ent herewith are hereby repealed. 

Approved the 6th day of June, A. D. 1893. 

Rost. E. PATTISON. 
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COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 


"THE following is the veto message by Gov- 
ernor Pattison in disappoving the bill 
providing for Compulsory Education: 

‘In vetoing the bill in 1891, I took oc- 
casion to say: ‘This legislation is the first 
step taken by our Commonwealth in the 
direction of compulsory education. That 
feature of a common school system involves 
serious political, educational and social 
problems. They have not yet been defi- 
nitely or satisfactorily solved by the ex- 
perience of other States in grappling with 
them; therefore it is neelfal that sure 
ground should be occupied, in order that it 
may be successfully maintained.’ 

‘* The State has provided, with increasing 
liberality, for the education of all the chil- 
dren of all its citizens. While it has fur- 
nished the opportunity to all, it has im- 
posed the obligation of attendance upon 
none. Free attendance upon free schools 
seems most to befit free people. I am well 
aware of the necessity claimed to exist for 
compelling certain classes of the people to 
avail themselves of the opportunities offered 
them, but compulsory elenition is such an 


invasion upon existing systems in our Com- 
monwealth, that, if it is to be inaugurated, 
it should be done under the most favorable 
circumstances. 

‘*It will not avail to pass a law of uncer- 
tain character or so widely at variance with 
the popular sense of what is just, that it 


shall be a dead letter on the statute books. 

‘‘ While it is true some of the more ob- 
jectionable features of the act of 1891 do not 
appear in the present legislation, yet the 

murpose of it as herein sought to be en- 
areed, presents certain aspects which in my 
judgment will not meet with popular ap- 
proval under the most favorable conditions. 
This innovation upon our social and educa- 
tional system is a very doubtful experiment. 

‘* The subjection of homes and families to 
the espionage which it provides, the inves- 
titure of the Secretary of the School Board 
with the authority of a prosecuting officer, 
the erection of every Magistrate’s office into 
a Court wherein parents and guardians may 
be arraigned for an offence against which 
their poverty is to be a competent plea, the 
imposition of a fine without any provision 
for its collection in case payment is refused, 
and the ambiguous provision that satis- 
factory excuse to comply with the require- 
ments of this act shall acquit offenders under 
it, all tend to make the law highly objec- 
tionable, if not utterly futile. 

‘‘T am by no means convinced that it is in 
accordance with the more enlightened senti- 
ment of this Commonwealth that a system 
of compulsory education should be estab- 
lished, nor has the experience of other Com- 
monwealths justified the expectation that 
compulsory education brings a on its 
wings for the ills of the body politic. 
Whenever such a systein is to be engrafted 
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upon the scheme of popular education in 
Pennsylvania, it must be done with great 
-aution and in a manner to make it effective 
and to give it a fair trial. The regulation 
and supervision of it are in no way related 
to the duties of the office of Lieutenant 
Governor and Secretary of Internal Affairs 
as established by the Constitution, yet these 
functionaries by this law are made part of 
the Supervisory Board of Education, 
charged with the duty of enforcing the new 
system. Assessors are made census-takers 
of the school children, and teachers are re- 
quired to report children of whose where- 
abouts they can have no possible means of 
information. In many districts, the number 
of those who are not in attendance upon the 
schools created and supported by the Com- 
monwealth will be very great. To compel 
the teachers to inquire into the cause of 
their absence from the public schools, and to 
determine whether or not such cause is 
satisfactory; to require the Secretary of the 
School Board to hear and determine their 
excuses before he shall proceed to make com- 
plaint before an Alderman or Justice of the 
Peace; to have these Magistrates, in turn, 
hear and sift the cases, and finally to refer 
them to the Courts of Quarter Sessions, will 
establish a system at once so intricate, 
burdensome, and elaborate and expensive, 
that it will either break of its own weight or 
will be utterly neglected and ineffective. 

‘* Satisfactory causes and satisfactory ex- 
cuses are vague terms, to be construed ac- 
cording to the caprice of district teachers 
and school board secretaries. One construc- 
tion will prevail in one district, and another 
in an adjoining township. The whole 
school system will be demoralized, its ex- 
pense vastly increased, and in the end every 
heedless and irrepressible parent or guar- 
dian, for whose children the law may be in 
tended to provide, will escape accountability 
to it upon the plea of poverty or other satis- 
factory excuse. 

‘*From such a condition of things nothing 
is to be hoped for the promotion of real edu- 
cational work, or for relief from illiteracy 
where it prevails to the public detriment. 
No substantial advantage to any class 
would ensue, and much civil strife, conten- 
tion and opposition would be made possible, 
under the terms of this proposed law.’’ 

TEXT OF BILL VETOED. 

Src. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Commonwealth 
of Peunsylvania in General Assembly met, and 
it is hereby enacted by the authority of the 
same, That every parent, guardian, or other 
person in this Commonwealth having control 
or charge of a child or children between the 
ages of eight and twelve years shall be required 
to send such child or children to a school in 
which the common English branches are 
taught during, at least, sixteen weeks of each 
year in which schools, in their respective dis- 
tricts, shall be in session, unless suc!: child or 
children shall be excused from such attendance 
by the board of the school district in which 
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parent, guardian or other person resides, upon 
the presentation to said board of satisfactory 
evidence showing that such child or children are 
prevented from attendance at school or appli- 
cation to study by mental or physical or other 
urgent reasons. Provided, That in case there 
be no public school in session within two miles 
of the nearest traveled road of any person 
within the school district, he or she shall not be 
liable to the provisions of this act. Provided, 
That this act shall not apply to any child that 
has been or is being otherwise instructed in the 
common English branches of learning for a 
like period of time. And provided further, 
That the certificate of any principal of any 
school or educational institution or of any 
teacher that any child has been or is being so 
instructed, issued to such child or its parents or 
guardian, shall be sufficient and satisfactory 
evidence thereof. 

SEC. 2. For every neglect of duty imposed by 
the first section of this act the person offending 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and shail, 
upon conviction thereof before a justice of the 
peace or alderman, forfeit a fine not exceeding 
two dollars on the first conviction, and a fine 
not exceeding five dollars for each subsequent 
conviction. Provided, Upon condition the de- 
fendant or defendants may appeal to the court 
of quarter sessions of the peace of the proper 
county within thirty days upon entering into 
recognizance with one surety for the amount of 
fine and costs. Provided, however, That be- 
fore such penalty shall be incurred the parent, 
guardian or other person liable therefor shall be 
notified in writing of such liability, and shall 
have opportunity by compliance with the re- 
quirements of this act then and thereafter to 
avoid the imposition of such penalty. 

SEc. 3. It shall be the duty of the assessor of 
every district at the same time that the annual as- 
sessment is made to make in a substantial book, 
provided by the State for that purpose, a care- 
ful and correct list of all children between the 
ages of eight and twelve years within his dis- 
trict, giving the name, age and residence of 
each and whether in charge of a parent, guard- 
ian or other person, together with such other 
information as may be deemed necessary, 
which enumeration shall be returned by said 
assessor to the county commissioners of the 
county in which the enumeration is made, 
whose duty it will be to certify it to the secre- 
tary of the proper scheol district, who shall im- 
mediately Faruist the principal or teacher of 
each school with a correct list of all children in 
his or her district who are subject to the provi- 
sions of this act. 

SEc. 4. It shall be the duty of each teacher 
in the school district to report to the secretary 
of the board of directors or controllers at the 
close of each school month the names of all 
children on the list previously furnished by the 
secretary who were absent, without satisfactory 
cause, for five successive days during the 
month for which the report shall be made, 
when, if it shall appear that any parent, guar- 
dian or other person having control of any 
child or children shall have failed to comply 
with the provisions of this act after due notifi- 
cation in writing, as provided in section two, 
the secretary, in the name of the school dis- 
trict, shall proceed against the offending party 
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or parties, in accordance with law, by com- 
plaint before any alderman or justice of the 
peace. Provided, however, The aforesaid 
penalty shali not be imposed if it shall be 
satisfactorily proven upon the trial of the case 
that the parent, guardian or other person so 
neglecting was unable, by reason of poverty 
or other satisfactory excuse, to comply with the 
requirements of this act. Provided further, 
That if sufficient cause be shown for the neglect 
of the requirements of this act, the cost of said 
proceedings shall be paid out of the district 
funds upon a proper voucher approved by the 
board of directors or controllers. 

Skc. 5. In order that the provisions of this 
act may be promptly, uniformly and effectively 
enforced, the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Lieutenant Governor and Secretary of In- 
ternal Affairs, as a supervisory board of educa- 
tion, are charged with the duty of formulating 
from tiie to time all necessary rules and regu- 
lations and furnishing the same to all boards of 
directors or controllers now or hereafter created. 
Provided, That such rules and regulations shall 
apply only to the schools created and supported 
by the Commonwealth. 

Sec. 6. All laws or parts of laws inconsistent 
herewith are hereby repealed. 


> _ — 


THE NEW DOG TAX LAW. 


THE new dog tax law which repeals the 
Act of 1889, will be a great relief to School 
Boards all over the State, but it will put 
more work on the County Commissioners’ 
office and also on Councilmen in all cities. 

Under the new law the dog tax will be 
levied for the year 1894, and thereafter, by 
the County Commissioners, and not by 
School Directors as heretofore, in all town- 
ships and boroughs, and in cities Council- 
men will have this duty to perform. ‘The 
tax upon all dogs over four months old, 
which is not to exceed four dollars for a 
female dog and two dollars for a male dog, 
will be collected by the county and city tax 
collectors and paid into the county and city 
treasuries. 

The fund must be kept separate from all 
other county funds, and is to be used, as 
heretofore, for the payment of sheep killed 
by dogs. The owners of such sheep must 
first make complaint to a Justice of the Peace 
who issues authority to the township or bor- 
ough auditors, or city authorities, as the 
case may be, to make an investigation. The 
auditors have power to summon witnesses 
and swearthem. ‘They then report the facts 
to the County Comniissioners, or City Coun- 
cilmen, as the case may be, and if the claim 
is approved, a warrant is then drawn for 
payment. 

The law also provides that if the owner of 
the offending dog refuses to kill him he 
must pay all the damages, and the County 
Commissioners may authorize the constable 
todispatch him. All local laws inconsistent. 
herewith have been repealed. The tee of the 
Justice is $1 for each case; and for the Audi- 
tors $1 for each day necessarily occupied. 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


ApAms—Supt. Thoman: The school year 
has ended with considerable interest in the 
work of the schools. 
study is becoming popular, not only among 
the teachers and pupils, but people gener- 
ally. Nine central examinations were held 
on March 11, as follows : Abbottstown, East 
Berlin, York Springs, Bendersville, Arendts- 
ville, Fairfield, Gettysburg, Hunterstown 
and Littlestown. 154 pupils were examined 
at these examinations. The final examina 
tion was held on March 25, at Gettysburg ; 
61 diplomas and 7 certificates of scholarship 
were issued. The following is from the 
School News, by the editor, Prof. C. M. 
Parker: ‘‘ During the twelve years that we 
have been connected with the work of grad- 
ing country schools, we do not know of a 
single county where as much has been 
accomplished during the first year as in 
Adams county, Pa.’’ On May 2d the execu- 
tive committee of the Directors’ Association 
met in the court-house at Gettysburg. Work 
preparatory for the annual meeting in 
November, Institute week, was the object of 
the meeting. This organization will, it is 
hoped, be a means of great good in the 
county. 

BLAIR—Supt. Wertz: The closing of the 
schools shows in many instances creditable 
results. The number of graduates from 
some of our High Schools is as follows: 
Tyrone 22, Hollidaysburg 10, Bellwood 6, 
and Roaring Spring 2. Some of our teach 
ers are attending different Normal Schools 
of the State, and others are taking advan- 
tage of the training schools within the 
county, to fit themselves better for the work 
of their profession. 

CAMBRIA—Supt. Leech: Four final exam- 
inations were held in the county, namely, at 
Conemaugh, at Ebensburg, at Morrellville, 
and at Gallitzin. Thirty-seven pupils pre- 
sented themselves for examination, of whom 
35 passed the prescribed course. Normal 
classes are being conducted at Ebensburg, 
Loretto, Hastings, Mountaindale, and Chest 
Springs. 

CUMBERLAND—Supt. Beitzel: All but a 
few of the rural districts ended their school- 
year in April. The attendance has been 
good, except where diphtheria and scarlet 
tever prevailed. The work of the teachers 
has been generally very satisfactory. The 
seven and eight months terms have proved 
satisfactory experiments. 

HUNTINGDON—Supt. Rudy: The graduat- 
ing exercises of the Mt. Union High School 
were held May 19. There were six gradu- 
ates; each rendered his part well. The 
auditorium of the Presbyterian Church was 
crowded with an appreciative audience. 
The class had sbaviousie been examined by 
a committee consisting of Supt. L. S. Shim- 
mell, Profs. Lehman and Silverthorn, and 
the County Superintendent. The address 
to the class was made by Prof. Lehman. 


The graded course of 
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Handsome diplomas were presented by the 
School Board. 

LEBANON—Supt. Snoke: We have closed 
an abundantly successful year. May 4th, 
the first commencement was held at Ann 
ville, with a class of eighteen. Dr. E. O. 
Lyte, of Millersville, was present and spoke 
on ‘‘ Education out of School.’’ The third 
annual commencement of the Cornwall 
schools was held May 20th. The class con- 
tained five members. Dr. Hull, of Millers- 
ville, delivered an address on ‘‘ The Success 
of To-morrow.”’ 

MonroE—Supt. Paul: Arbor Day was 
generally observed by the schools in ses 
sion. Not many trees were planted on 
school-grounds, but appropriate exercises 
were held. Many trees were planted by the 
people of the villages and by the farmers, 
showing that public sentiment in favor of 
tree-planting is growing. The Trustees of 
the New Normal School at E. Stroudsburg 
have elected Prof. Geo. P. Bible, of Indiana, 
Principal. The fall session will open Sept. 
sth. ‘The High School of Stroudsburg will 
graduate a class of seven; and that of E 
Stroudsburg a class of two. 

NORTHAMPTON—Supt. Hoch : The spring 
meeting of the School Directors’ Associa- 
tion was held in the court house at Easton, 
May 2d. The following subjects were dis 
cussed: ‘‘Should the number of Provis- 
ional Certificates be limited by law?’’ ‘‘A 
Course of Study for Ungraded Schools,”’ etc, 
Hon. D. J. Waller was present and ad 
dressed the directors. 

PERRY—Supt. Aumiller: Classes were 
graduated from the Duncannon, Liverpool, 
and Millerstown High Schools. Only 
twenty-two schools were open during the 
month of May. 

PrkE—Supt. Sawyer: An effort was made 
at the Directors’ Convention, held May 2d, 
to adopt uniform text-books for the county. 
No decision was reached. 

SNYDER—Supt. Hermann: There are three 
Spring Normal terms held in the county. 
I assisted Prof. W. W. Walborn several 
weeks at Freeburg. The class numbers 
about so, At Selinsgrove and Adamsburg 
the classes are about the usual number. 

SoMERSET—Supt. Berkey: Ninety-nine 
applicants for graduation were examined, 
and sixty-nine were granted diplomas. 

Unton—Supt. Johnson: Nine pupils 
graduated from the New Columbia and Buf- 
falo grammar schools, These schools were 
under the management of Messrs. E, E. 
Reeder and Calvin M. Sanders. The exercises 
throughout were interesting aud elevating. 

VENANGO—Supt. Lord: We have: just 
closed one of the very best school years in the 
history of the county. There has been no 
serious trouble, and but little dissatisfaction 
in any of the schools. Our teachers are be- 
coming every year more thoroughly imbued 
with professional zeal and enthusiasm, and 
our directors, with but few exceptions, more 
liberal in their views regarding school- 
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work. The announcement that hereafter 
only a continuous school-term will be re- 
cognized as legal is heartily welcomed by at 
least nine-tenths of our directors and citi- 
zens. In closing this my last report I de- 
sire to tender to the officers of the State De- 
partment my sincere thanks for the uniform 
courtesy and kindness I have experienced 
at their hands during my nine years of offi- 
cial life. ; 

Wyvyominc—Supt. Keeler: Tunkhannock 
borough will build an addition to its school- 
house during the summer. Nicholson will 
build a new school-house. Monroe town- 
ship will consolidate three schools and build 
one at Beaumont. The new law requiring 
Independent School Districts to elect au- 
ditors was put into operation in the North- 
moreland Independent District on the 27th 
of May, when they elected three auditors in 
compliance with the terms of the law. 

ASHLAND—Supt. Estler: At a special 
megting held April 11th, the Board of Direc- 
tors awarded the contract for the erection of 
a four-room building. Committees are visit- 
ing some of the larger places for the purpose 
of procuring data as to the best system of 
heating and ventilating. The most modern 
is to be introduced. 

CoLuMBIA—Supt. Hoffman: Our school 
term closed June 2d. All promotions were 


made on that day and pupils enrolled in the 
departments to which they were transferred, 
so that we are practically organized for the 


next term. Commencement exercises of an 
interesting character were held in the Co- 
lumbia Opera House, June 8th. There 
were eleven graduates, all of whom acquitted 
themselves creditably. After conferring the 
diplomas, a very interesting and instructive 
address was made by Hon. H. M. North, 
President of the Board of Directors. 

HuNTINGDON—Supt. Shimmell: Two of 
our teachers, Miss Annie Campbell and 
Miss Gertrude Kauffman, had an impressive 
and attractive ‘‘ Lincoln Exercise’’ on the 
anniversary of the death of Mr. Lincoln. 
Trees were planted on Arbor Day by Mr. 
Brute Steele’s school in the 4th ward. He 
had a very elaborate literary programme, 
and a crowded house to enjoy it. Misses 
Heffner and Hertzler, of the first primary 
schools in the 2d ward, each planted a tree 
in behalf of their schools. Altogether the 
Huntingdon schools have planted 30 trees 
during the year. 

MAHANOy City—Supt. Miller: Our School 
Board will erect a fine eight-room school- 
house this summer, and will put new heat- 
ing apparatus into an old building. Reports 
of teachers made to me April 1st show that 
nearly all classes in our schools are farther 
advanced than they were at the end of the 
school term last year, and three months of 
the term yet remain to be added to this gain. 
Certainly this is a showing of which all 
may be proud. 

NEWPORT (Luzerne Co.)—Supt. Dewey: 
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The enrollment usually falls off during the 
ninth and tenth months. The percentage of 
attendance remains about the same. One 
hundred and eighty-five pupils were not 
absent during the month. Thirty trees were 
planted in the school grounds on Arbor Day. 
This makes 100 trees planted during the pres- 
ent school year. The Superintendent was re- 
elected, May 2d, at the same salary, viz., $1,- 
200. The fifth month of evening school closed 
April 18th. There were enrolled 207 pupils, 
average enrollment 111, average attendance 
63, per cent. of attendance 62. 

NORRISTOWN—Supt. Gotwals: Appropri- 
ate exercises were held in all the schools on 
Friday afternoon preceding Arbor Day. 
Trees were planted in the yard of one of the 
school buildings. 

SCRANTON~—Supt. Phillips: The Board of 
Education, through a committee, is making 
preparations for a high school building to 
cost, complete, upwards of $200,000. The 
committee appointed some weeks ago made, 
in conjunction with the Superintendent, a 
tour through the New England States for 
the purpose of examining h‘gh schools. 
Competition is to be open to all architects 
wishing tocompete. Construction of build- 
ing is to begin at the earliest possible time. 
Two new twelve-room ‘buildings are nearly 
ready for acceptance by the Board. 

SHAMOKIN—Supt. Harpel: Our Board has 
entered into negotiations for the purchase 
of a new school property in the 2d Ward. 
The ground selected is one of the finest sites 
for a school in our city. If purchased, a 
first-class building will be erected in the 
near future. Several of our school grounds 
have been improved and beautified by sod- 
ding. Our high school will occupy the 
third floor of the Washington building next 
season, and will have very pleasant and 
commodious rooms, well fitted up for the 
special work of this grade. 

SoutH Easton—Supt. Shull: Arbor day 
was generally observed by the town schools. 
Trees were planted wherever there was 
available room. At Porter building a very 
elaborate programme was carried out in the 
presence of the pupils and a large number 
of parents. 

WILLIAMSPORT—Supt. Transeau: Princi- 
pal events of the month were the examina- 
tions and closing exercises of our schools. 
The graduating exercises were held in the 
Opera House, June ist. The graduates, 
fifteen in number, acquitted themselves 
well, and the School Board and audience 
were well satisfied that the High School had 
lost none of its former influence and prestige. 
I believe that it would add greatly to the 
High Schools of the State, if the course of 
study of these schools were more uniform 
and arranged, at least to some extent, with 
reference to the requirements for admission 
to higher institutions of learning. More 
students of the High School would enter 
College, if the step could be taken with less 


Our ten months’ term will close June 23. | effort at the close of the High Scohol course. 
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Arr. by W. hb. Hacr 


: THE OLD COTTAGE CLOCK. From “First Steps in Music.” 
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1. That old, old clock of the house-hold stock, Was the bright-est thing and 
2 A friend- ly voice was that old, old clock, As it stood in the cor-ner 
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neat- est: The hands,thoughold, had a touch *f gold, d And chlinessstie still the 
smil - ing, And blessed the time with a mer- ry chime, All the win- try hours be 
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sweet-est.’T was a mon-it-or too, though it maith were few, Yet they liv’d through na- tions 
guil-ing. But a peev-ish ok | uo had that tiresome clock As it cal!’d at a - break 
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alte ared, And its voice, still strong, warned the old and young, When the voice of friendship faltered. 
bold - ly, When the dawn looked gray, o'er the misty way, And the air blew ver-y cold - | 
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CHo Tick, tick it said; Quick, quick to bed, For ten I’ve giv- en warn-ing, Up 
* Tick, tick it said; Quick out of. bed, For five I've giv-en warn-ing, You'll 
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quick-ly and go, or sure-ly you know, You'llnev-er rise soon in_ the morn - ing. 
nev-er have health,you’ll never have wealth, Un-less you’reup soon in_ the morn - ing, 
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UP THE HILLS. Rossin. 
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1. Up the hills on a bright sunny morn, Voic-es clear as a  bu-glehorn, Listto the ech-oes 
2. Now thro’ beauti- ful vale and grove, Joy-ous, hap-py, here werove; Listto the songsters 
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‘as they flow, Nowa-way we go. One and all with ead fal glee, C Cc ome Sad follow me. 


er- ry lay, Hail the new-born day. 
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